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JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
By W. P. Ryan. 


HOMAS CARLYLE and Jane Welsh Carlyle have 
come to strike one’s imagination as_ vivid 
family novelists. I mean in‘ their personal letters and 
memorials: every series 
thereof is a further novel 
on that old, tangled theme 
of themselves and their 
tragi-comic destiny. And 
we seem for ever interested 
in any new setting of the 
overtold tale whose essence 
and trend are familiar as 
our own. We will gladly 
look at the old, mad plot 
from a new angle; we will 
follow the old clash and 
cries, regrets and reveries, 
presented again with little 
or no semblance of real 
novelty. We will endure 
from Thomas and Jane a 
repetition which in avowed 
contemporary novelists 
would fill us with im- 
patience. The Carlyle 
household and the Carlyle 
drama have become as much 
a part of mind and memory 
as a household and a set 
of characters in Dickens ; 
indeed I have sometimes 
the curious feeling that the 
Carlyles of the correspon- 
dence borrowed themselves 
or their modes and movements from Dickens. That 
of course is a trick of fancy, but it indicates the peculiar 
story interest, and the still more peculiar character 
interest they possess in their letters so long after their 
personal passing away. And newly discovered reams 
of the same nature are yet not the same: here we feel 
is a fresh novel from our old favourites. In the case of 
very few authors’ letters is there any such “ novel ”’ 
for the imagination. The clash and “ earthquaking ” 
of Cheyne Row make one of the world’s most moving, 
imaginative possessions, perennially distressing yet 
perennially magical and alive. 

All this however has very little to do with literature, 
and virtually nothing with the Carlyle that is immortal. 
The soul of Carlyle and its highest earthly realisation 
in prose-poetry, philosophic history, prophecy or what- 
ever we call the manifestation at its best, are quite 
apart. The spirit that expressed itself in the great 
pages which are still vital—a modest portion out of a 


From a painting by Gambardella (1843) in “ Jane Welsh Carlyle : Letters 
to her Family” (John Murray). 


vast medley of writings—was something potent and 
inspiring. That spirit however was yoked to an 
exceedingly peculiar brain-mind and physical frame, 
and so the habitual Carlyle 
personality —as distinct 
from the profound inward 
individuality—-was one of 
the strangest entities that 
ever strove and stormed 
below the stars. It is this 
erratic, sometimes intoler- 
able, sometimes lovable 
personality that meets us 
mostly in the letters: in 
what I have called the 
Carlyle family novels. 
Jane Welsh knew not a 
little of the noble inner 
spirit that was Carlyle, but 
inevitably she had a regular 
daily awareness of the 
tense, tortuous, often tor- 
menting personality which 
was the outer man. And 
we cannot wonder that her 
own electric and sensitive 
personality had so much 
that was caustic or grievous 
to say about it. 

Many wives who are 
in essence angels cannot 
comport themselves as 
angels in domestic clash, 
are not angels in their 
gossip and do not write as angels even to charming 
and sympathetic relatives. Gossip and correspondence 
to a great extent restrict us all or set us playing 
parts, even when we temporarily deceive ourselves 
into the belief that we are quite expansive and natural ; 
chatty tongue and ready pen may carry us very far 
from the sense of the eternal verities. Thomas Carlyle 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle played parts in their personal 
letters ; intense and striking parts indeed, but mostly 
something very different from their deepest selves. 

The appeal to our sympathies varies. At sundry 
stages we cannot help being strongly on the side of 
Jane (this does not interfere in the least with our 
homage to the Carlyle that matters—the Carlyle of 
literature and thought). At another stage Thomas will 
win us over or astonish us by some wholesale genial 
contradiction of all his rampant household self. One 
of the last of those novels which I read was entitled 
“Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Youngest Sister ”’ 
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(Janet, Mrs. Hanning). It showed the storm-sage in 
his simplest humanity. It was often suffused with 
tenderness, often quick with charm. The “ dusty, 
fuliginous chaos ”’ of the world would seem to have been 
set aright as by heavenly harmony; the ‘‘ demon 
fowls” of the dire distractions might have been doves 
of peace, or warblers barely heard in delicate distances 
shading off into enchantment ; while angels at times 
and subdued Ariels at others bore the tidings of Cheyne 
Row to the souls of Ecclefechan or the beloved exiles in 
Canada. This was the heart’s own book of Thomas 
the wistful, wise and good, the Brother who ever remem- 
bered and was ever responsive, the Husband whom no 
wife could criticise or blame unless in her stark un- 
reason she objected to his spells of tender reverie by 
the homely fireside and called it conjugal neglect. 
Yes, the Tammas of that autobiographical novel was 
too deep for tears. 

Now it is the turn of Jane Welsh again. A new family 
novel from her pen has been brought to light. Thomas, 
the household disturber, the autocrat, the wanderer 
(author in the background) must face the accusing 
spirit and submit to judgment. Jane, the heroine, has 
many-moded revelation, much of it appealing. The 
new ‘‘ novel ’’—quite sincere and straightforward in its 
own way—is again in the form of letters,* with ex- 
planatory and helpful connecting notes by the editor. 
Here are one hundred and sixty-five new letters—two 
to Mrs. Carlyle’s uncle, John Welsh of Liverpool, the 
rest to her cousins and his daughters, Jeannie and 
Helen Welsh. The period is mainly the forties and 
fifties. The cousins must have been charming 
personalities, and they stirred—especially Jeannie— 
an intensity of affection in Mrs. Carlyle. So far as she 
knew herself she outpoured herself in the most candid 
of these pages, and the candour was often delightful, 
though sundry revelations are pitiful, others piquant, 
a portion perverse, not a few tragi-comedy, according 
as she was affected 
by the light and 
shade of an ex- 
ceptional fate and 
daily lot. She 
had some splendid 
spells, in earlier 
stages especially, 
and so there are 
brilliant bursts in 
these pages, 
though a deal is 
just sparkling 
gossip. Much of 
the revelation of 
the great husband 
personality is un- 
consciously tragi- 
comic. Fora 
time it is only 


* “Jane Welsh 
Carlyle: Letters to 


Thomas Carlyle er Family, 1839- 


and the dog, Nero, 1863.” Edited by 
In the garden at No. 5, Cheyne Row. Leonard Huxley, 
From “Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to her LL.D. 2Is. net. 


Family” (John Murray). (John Murray.) 


incidental or in- 
direct. We hear 
of groans and 
aches and griev- 
ances in the back- 
ground. The Man 
of Genius is ogre, 
or master of 
topsy-turveydom, 
or semi-delirious 
nuisance. Even- 
tually he comes 
frantically into 
the foreground. 
He plays fantastic 
tricks with furni- 
ture and pictures; 
he works perverse 
revolution with 
the order of meal- 
times ; his steps 
are the prelude 
to explosions. He 


Mrs. Carlyle. 
From a photograph by W. Jeffrey in “ Jane Welsh 
did not know his Carlyle: Letters to her Family " (John Murray). 


own (domestic) mind. He made sweeping household 
rearrangements, and then 


“conducted himself... like half-conjurer—finding 
that he had not the counter-spell to allay the storm which 
himself had raised, he raged and lamented and all but rent 
his garments and tore his hair. . . . Carlyle, unable to 
sleep in the new room—not for noise—his stuffed window- 
shutters, fastened on with as many screws and bolts as if 
they were for the windows of a madhouse, almost wholly 
exclude all the noise from the street—but merely from the 
nervousness always incident with him on ‘ finding himself 
in a new position.’ There were wanderings about during 
the night—fires kindled with his own hands, bread-and- 
butter eaten in the china closet! . . . I all the while lying 
awake listening with a bounding heart but afraid to meddle 
with him . . . Then the sort of days sure to follow that 
sort of nights!”’ 


Variety comes indeed in due course, taking particu- 
larly the form of lamentation, that master-fact of the 
Carlyle stage : 


“In fact the cruelty of having no place in which a man 
can write is the burden of his morning and evening song— 
and the nice library is only an eternal source of lamenta- 
tion—‘ such a large, comfortable room rendered perfectly 
uninhabitable by an accursed pianoforte!’ [the treasure 
of the young ladies next door]. And so we move up and 
down through the house—trying ourselves there and then 
trying it here—and nowhere can any adjustment be 
effected—a sort of domestic wandering Jeu: he is become! ”’ 


The measure of “ Jew-wandering’’ and Jew-raging 
here recorded is indeed extraordinary. It is part of 
the grim comedy which seems to link us directly with 
the world of Dickens. Dickens would undoubtedly 
have revelled in the situation for imaginative and 
creative purposes ; and it intrigues our own imagination 
some eighty years after. But in sheer actuality !— 
being mortal Mrs. Carlyle could not help being sore 
beset in that often frantic arena. 

Yet except in the darkest stages, when tortured by 
nerves and by physical suffering, she could give a 
sprightly account of herself amid the ironies and even 
the throes of life. Friends and acquaintances and 
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visitors, famous and obscure, have dramatic import and 
keen character-value as they pass in and out of her 
destiny in these intimate reviews. It all gives spice 
and variety to the narrative, though the Carlyles 
remain the dominant interest always. The spacious 
unfolding of femininity in passionate, piquant or 
perplexing phases, shatters not a few traditions about 
the ‘‘ Victorian ”’ era, its paths and preferences. Indeed 
the book is a mirror of womanhood in which the more 
conventional among us must find it trying to look for 
any length of time. At least two of the women may 
be reckoned as subsidiary heroines of the story: the 
sentimental Geraldine Jewsbury, novelist, and the 
Lady Ashburton who is famous in Carlylean history. It 
is well that Geraldine has passed to a plane of destiny 
where our sphere and its views cannot matter: the 
“revelation ’’ here afforded would have enflamed her 
in the flesh. Large as Lady Ashburton looms at stages 
there is not such decisive candour ; there is a certain 
reading between the lines to be done. Even so the 
confidences are open as day in comparison with what 
fell to the lot of Rogers when the tactless old man made 
a foolish incursion into forbidden ground at a Dickens 
party (an ultra-‘‘ ornamental” affair which was a 
laughable offence to Mrs. Carlyle) : 


“Before dinner old Rogers, who ought to have been 
buried long ago, so old and ill-natured he is grown, said 
to me, pointing to a chair beside him, ‘ Sit down, my Dear 
—lI want to ask you; is your husband as much infatuated 
as ever with Lady Ashburton ? ’—‘ Oh, of course,’ I said 
laughing, ‘why shouldn’t he?’ .. . ‘ But he spends all 
his evenings with her, I am told?’ ‘ No—not all—for 
example, you see he is here this evening.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said 
in a tone of vexation, ‘I see he is here this evening—and 
hear him too—for he has done nothing but talk across 
the room since he came in.’ Very devilish old man! but 
ihe got no satisfaction to his devilishness out of me.”’ 


On the intimate Carlyle drama, or tragedy, or tragi- 
comedy there is no new light. At one stage indeed a 
fragment of an old letter on a torn sheet is interpolated, 


and in this Jane avers that Thomas being “ the least 
unlikeable man in the place ”’ she let him dance attend- 
ance on her young person, “ till I came to need him—all 
the same as my slippers to go to a ball in, or my bonnet 
to go out to walk.”” But this is unconvincing and has 
some flavour of the comic spirit. Late in the letters, 
in days of collapse and agony, there is touching tribute 
to the real humanity of her husband; a sharp but 
pathetic contrast to the general trend, with its vision 
of household agitation and wrack, broken sometimes by 
boredom—for the mere bores who came to hear the lion 
roar were often turned over to afflicted Jane, while the 
delectable ones were taken to the lion’s study and good 
graces. Still she had her own very human devotees, 
though some of them figure here in anything but the 
guise in which history accepts them. Thus Mazzini, 
in exile and affliction, has odd and childlike phases. 
Others, who were not so much friends as competing 
lions, are linked on their brief appearances with 
absurdity or quaintness—Thackeray for example. But 
Jane Welsh had some reason to see beyond or below 
the dignity of lions. Tennyson smoked to her for 
hours, talked like an angel and treated her as a clever 
man—which she found a pleasant change from the 
“* talking-down-to-her-level ’’ condescension of other 
literary Jupiters. 

Apart from the personal drama we get the feeling 
that year in year out Mrs. Carlyle had to put up with 
the nineteenth century. In its powers and imposing 
personalities, its pleaders and pretenders, its lions and 
its lion-hunters, it was always knocking at her front 
door, demanding attention in her drawing-room, or 
reverently going upstairs to the inner Shrine of Genius. 
It gave her little peace or privacy, though often it took 
not the slightest notice of herself. All the time she 
kept her soul her own, and frequently felt that the 
portentous, intruding Century had feet of clay and 
airs of humbug. Now a deal of its pomp and pride is 
dead, and she has a lively immortality. 


JOHN DRINKWATER AS POET.* 


By MARTIN 


HE critic is at the mercy of his author. He has 
his critical apparatus, such as it is, but he 
relies for the proper performance of his function on 
the material which 
he derives from his 
author, just as that 
engine of the dairy 
called the separator 
relies on a supply 
of milk of some 
sort to do credit to 
itself as a separator. 
If you feed the 
best separator in the 
world with soda- 
water instead of 
Mr. John Drinkwater. milk it will not 

give you cream. 
I have had an experience of this sort with the greater 
part of Mr. Drinkwater’s collected poems. 


I have 


* “The Poems of John Drinkwater.’’ Two volumes. 21s. 
({Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


ARMSTRONG. 


read them, considered them, digested them carefully, 
patiently and I hope with an open mind, but instead 
of the customary reactions of thought and feeling, the 
result—the positive result—has been almost nothing. 
It is like putting a penny in the slot and being cheated 
of your butterscotch. No experience is more depressing 
to the critic, for it reduces him to stagnation and he 
thinks regretfully both of those writers who by some 
great positive quality have roused an undiscriminating 
enthusiasm in him and those others whose supreme and 
glorious badness has stirred him to a decent fury. For 
Mr. Drinkwater is not bad: far fromit. He has a con- 
siderable skill in the handling of a great variety of 
forms, his verse generally sounds well (a quality by 
no means to be despised), and he very seldom falls 
below a very respectable level of technical efficiency. 
What then is wrong with him ? 

The first thing wrong with him is that he writes too 
easily. There is in his work an almost complete lack 
of stress and urgency either of emotion, thought or 
expression. The consequences of this are many, and 
indeed the second failing of his verse—a curious absence 
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of personality—is probably itself a consequence of it. 
It would I believe be impossible to attribute any of 
his poems, if one were trying to guess the author, to 
Mr. Drinkwater except by purely negative evidence. 
On the other hand one would very likely attribute 
them to a great variety of other writers, because Mr. 
Drinkwater is extremely subject to poetic influences. 
His verse continually takes on the tone and structure 
of other poets. Let me give an instance, a fragment 
out of a stanza of “‘ The Inviolable Hour ” : 
. will you remember this, 

That once a man, who watched your beauty grow, 

And knew the waxing peril of your kiss, 

And saw you turn and go...” 
A passage of considerable beauty, but the echo of 
Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ When You Are Old ”’ is inescapable : 
“And one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face.” 
In the case of Mr. Yeats it is interesting to note in 
passing that while his poem is itself an echo of a sonnet 
of Ronsard, it is none the less typically and completely 
Mr. Yeats’s. Or take four stanzas of another of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s poems, ‘‘ Buds,” in the volume called 
“ Loyalties ”’ : 

‘‘ The raining hour is done, 
And. threaded on the bough, 


The may-buds in the sun 
Are shining emeralds now. 
“As transitory these 
As things of April will, 
Yet, trembling in the trees, 
Is briefer beauty still. 
“For, flowering from the sky 
Upon an April day, 
Are silver buds that lie 
Amid the buds of may. 


“The April emeralds now, 
While thrushes fill the lane, 
Are linked along the bough 
With silver buds of rain.” 


That is a charming poem; nevertheless if again it 
were a question of guessing, eight readers out of ten 
would probably attribute it to Mr. Bridges. I do not 
wish to multiply instances unduly, but the statement 
I have made is one which should not be made without 
support. One more will suffice. For anyone familiar 
with the peculiar mannerism of Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie the following lines can have only one author : 
““. . . David was the Lord’s appointed arm, 
To meet this bulk of dirt, this giant fear 
Brandishing out of the loathly camps of evil ”’ ; 
but though he would be completely justified in his 
guess, he would be wrong. They are by Mr. Drink- 
water. Yet the poem from which they are taken—a 
narrative poem called “ David and Jonathan ’’—is 
as it happens a very good one. It is not, except in 
those lines, explicitly influenced by Mr. Abercrombie 
and it has what I have said so much of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
work lacks—an urgency of thought and feeling which 
raises it, with one or two others in the same volume, 
to a considerable excellence. 

I have said that lack of urgency is a failing of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s poetry. That sin implies various others. 
It implies too great a readiness to write, and the result 
is a large number of facile poems of little real worth, 
laxities and inaccuracies of expression, and a high 


percentage of poetical clichés. Here is an example 
both of the facile and the inaccurate : 
“Though summer long delayeth 

Her blue and golden boon, 

Yet now at length she stayeth 

Her wings above the noon.” 
Anyone with any practice in verse writing could produce 
that sort of thing to order at any moment. Nor does 
it quite say what it means to say, the intended meaning 
obviously being ‘‘ Though summer has long delayed . . - 
Yet now at length . . .”"—a small but important point. 
Another example of laxity occurs in ‘‘ The Soldier” : 

“Yet I have felt the quickening breath 
As peril heavy peril kissed— 
My weapon was a little faith, 

And fear was my antagonist.” 
I dare bet ten to one that “ kissed ”’ was the last word 
written in that stanza. Its only function is to rhyme 
with “ antagonist,” for ‘‘ peril heavy peril kissed ” has. 
no meaning. 

The second stanza of ‘‘ Votive” (an attempt to body 
in thought, as the first stanza tells us, the beauty of 
the moon) is an example of that empty poetic verbalism 
which is so often forced to do duty for the genuine 
article : 

“Hush! Let us say it is the tender light 
That falls in silver circumstance and red 
Dimly upon the regions of the night.” 
“And saying this,” remarks Mr. Drinkwater only too 
truly in the fourth line, ‘‘ how little then is said.” 

In the train of this verbal poetising, this too irrespon- 
sible facility, comes the poetic cliché, the worn-out coin 
which has long since ceased to pass current. It is. 
surely too late in the day to speak of a thrush’s song 
as ‘‘ lyric numbers,” and the poem called “‘ The Dead 
Critic’ also I fear betrays the nodding poet : 

he knew 
The spring pellucid whence rapt poets drew 
Brave draughts of Hippocrene.”’ 

It is a pleasure to be able to end my observations in a 
less antagonistic spirit. Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Seeds of 
Time,” dating from 1921, which forms the last section 
of these collected poems, seems to me very markedly 
the best volume of verse he has produced. The old 
weaknesses are still represented, but the book contains. 
also one or two really good poems. ‘ David and 
Jonathan,” ‘‘ The Maid of Naaman’s Wife ”’ and “ Lake 
Winter” are narratives in blank verse and all three 
are fine poems; so too is “ Burning Bush,” a poem, 
except for seven stanzas at the end, in rhymed couplets. 
This larger form seems to suit Mr. Drinkwater much 
better than the short lyric, though here there are also 
one or two good lyrics, such as the sonnet describing 
a statuette of Eve called ‘‘ The Wood Carver,” of which 
this is the sestet : 

“*O little Eve, bowed in your loss for ever, 

Bowed bosom and clasped hands and hidden face, 

We are your sorrow too, and master never 

The loss of spring and the wild April grace— 

We love, we sin, and lose, as you to be 

An image carved in beauty from the tree.” 
There are signs then that Mr. Drinkwater is abandoning 
his former facile irresponsibility for a stricter and 
maturer mode of expression, and if he can maintain 
a rigorous discipline over himself there seems no reason 
why he should not produce some excellent work. 
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TANNAHILL AND 


“THE POETICAL MAGAZINE.” 


By Davipson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


N such a land of poets as Scotland it is no small 
honour to rank next to Robert Burns as a songwriter. 
Though some would give preference to the songstress 
of ‘The Rowan Tree” and “ Caller Herrin’ ’’ many 
hold that the second niche in Scotia’s Temple of the 
Muses belongs to the author of ‘‘ The bonnie wood o’ 
Craigielee,” ‘‘ Gloomy winter’s now awa’”’ and “ Jessie 
the flower o’ Dunblane’’—the man whom Gilfillan 
described as ‘a bit of Burns 


many of the old Poetical Miscellanies, the popularity of 
which paved the way for the success of the Anthology. 
In The Bee (London, 1822), page 179, it is ascribed to 
“‘ Scott,”” and readers would naturally conclude that the 
author was Sir Walter of that ilk, but the lines are from 
the pen of John Scott, of Amwell, and were included 
in his Poems (London, 1782), p. 201, published when 
Tannahill was a boy of eight. 
Other songs which should not 


broken off,” to wit, Robert 
Tannahill the weaver poet, who 
was born in Paisley on June 3rd, 
1774, and put a tragic period to 
his own life on 17th May, 1810. 

Paisley ‘‘ buddies’’ keep the 
memory of their greatest poet 
green, and year after year till the 
war intervened they had a great 
June Gathering on “Gleniffer 
Braes,’’ and sang in “ The Glen”’ 
the songs of the bard ‘“ who 
simultaneously wove Paisley shawls 
and immortal verse.” 

Only one volume of his poems 
was published during the lifetime 
of Tannahill, ‘“‘The Soldier’s 
Return” of 1807, but quite a 
number of editions of his Poetical 
Works and several Biographies 


be included with the Paisley Poet's 
lyrics, are: “‘ Will ye gang tae 
Sherramuir”’ and “ Will ye gang 
tae Inverness,’ both of which were 
included among the legitimate 
offspring of Tannahill’s Muse, 
because they were ascribed to him 
in the first edition of The Scotish 
Minstrel (1821-24), but that was a 
mistake which was corrected in 
later issues of that well-known 
work. 

Semple says in his standard 
edition (page 1xix) : 


“ Tannahill sent one piece to the 
‘ Goldfinch or New Modern Songster, 
being a select collection of the most 
admired and favourite Scots, English, 
and Irish Songs,’ without date or 
publishers’ names. From the appear- 


appeared at intervals during last 
century. The standard edition 
of the ‘‘ Poems and Songs and 
Correspondence,” with Life and 
Notes by David Semple, F.S.A., was published by 
Gardner, Paisley, in 1875. The earliest efforts of the 
weaver poet were published fugitively. One of his 
early biographers, without particularising a year, makes 
vague mention of unspecified contributions to an 
unnamed Edinburgh periodical, but so far the publica- 
tion has not been identified and a later authority thinks 
his fellow biographer must have been mistaken. J. J. 
Lamb, in his reprint of ‘‘ The Soldier’s Return ”’ (1873), 
speaks with equal vagueness of early contributions to 
Glasgow newspapers, but only “seeing is believing.’ 
Possibly the allusion is to Tannahill’s contributions to 
three Glasgow poetical Collections—‘‘ The Selector ”’ 
(1805-06), Gleaner ”’ (1806) and The Nightingale ”’ 
(x806). Several of his pieces also appeared in various 
numbers of The Paisley Repository in 1805-06 and 
1809. One of the poems claimed for Tannahill, because 
of its appearance in the Repository, begins : 
“‘T hate that drum’s discordant sound, 

Parading round and round and round ; 

To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 

And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace, and glitt’ring arms, 

And, when Ambition’s voice commands, 

March, fight, and fall in foreign lands.”’ 


The piece is not by Tannahill, and should be expunged 
from future editions of his poems. It can be found in 


Robert Tannahill. 
The 1soth anniversary of his birth is being celebrated 
this month by the revival of the great open-air 
Tannahill concert at Paisley. 


ance of the paper and printing, and 
the songs inserted, the date was 
probably 1806.” 


The song to which reference 
is made is “‘ The Braes of Yarrow,”’ beginning : 


“The sun, just glancin’ thro’ the trees, 
Gave light and joy to ilka grove.” 


Semple made a bad guess at the date of The Goldfinch. 
In a foot-note to the song we find that he means the 
Glasgow printed edition which was almost certainly 
published in 1783. The song is mot by Tannahill, 
though a copy exists in his handwriting. It is in scores 
of the old Song Books, including the Edinburgh printed 
Goldfinch of 1782 (but not in the first edition of 1777), 
St. Cecilia or the British Songster (1782), and in The Vocal 
Magazine dated 1781. To maintain the Tannahill 
authorship in face of these facts means the supposition 
of a poetical prodigy of seven years, which is too much 
to credit, even to Paisley where it is said that every man 
is a poet born. 

And now to solve the riddle of Tannahill’s contribu- 
tions to a London publication of such extreme rarity 
that its very existence has been questioned. Alexander 
Laing, in his “ Life of Tannahill ’’ (1833), says : 

“To The Poetical Magazine, published by Vernor and 
Hood, of London, in 1804-5, and to other respectable 


periodicals of the day, he also contributed many poetical 
and lyric pieces.”’ 


In quoting this, Semple remarks: ‘‘ Laing is very 


pointed with the names of the periodical and pub- 
lishers, and its date; but with all this information, 
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our inquiries after the book have not been rewarded 
with success.” 

In 1838 Philip A. Ramsay, another editor and 
biographer of Tannahill, wrote : 

“The fame of the ‘ obscure verse-making weaver.’ (as 

he styles himself in a letter to a friend) now reached London, 
and about the year 1805, having been requested to become 
a contributor to a leading metropolitan magazine, he wrote 
for it ‘ The Braes of Gleniffer,’ the ‘ Ode to Sincerity,’ the 
‘Dirge,’ and the ‘ Portrait of Guilt.’ Encouraged by his 
success he collected his poems and songs into a volume, 
which appeared in 1807.” 
Semple comments: ‘‘ Ramsay is rather vague with the 
names of the periodical and publishers. . . . We 
renewed our inquiries after the metropolitan periodical 
to discover if possible how the fame of the ‘ obscure 
verse-making weaver’ had reached London, but still 
without success.”’ 

As in 1875, so in 1924, Paisley is still—in spite of its 
importance as the earliest Tannahill book—minus a 
copy of this “ leading metropolitan magazine.” It is 
not in the city’s Reference Library, nor even in the 
great Mitchell Library of Glasgow. Neither is it to be 
found in the Advocates’ nor Signet Libraries of Edinburgh. 
Nevertheless I have the best of reasons for stating that 
Vernor and Hood’s Poetical Magazine is not a mythical 
work. Inquiries for it are generally side-tracked by 
“ Reports ”’ of Ackermann’s much better known Poetical 
Magazine, but Tannahill had no connection with that 
more pretentious publication. 

The British Museum has a copy of the first volume 
only of the other Poetical Magazine, dated on the title 
page 1804. Access to it would not have helped Tanna- 
hill students much for there does not seem to be a 
stanza of the Paisley Poet’s in the book. I too have a 
copy, and have searched it minutely without finding a 
line which could be suspected as his. Fortunately I 
have also a copy of Volume 2, dated like the other 1804. 
This second volume has strong Tannahill interest, and 
in addition to his contributions contains a song by 
another Paisley poet, who was one of the weaver’s 
coterie. 

It may interest many to know that one of the 
publishers of The Poetical Magazine was the father of 
Thomas Hood, and moreover that the author of ‘‘ The 
Song of the Shirt ’’ and “The Bridge of Sighs’”’ was 
born at the address given (minus the number) on the 
title page. 

For several years this article has been under restraint, 
simmering in my mind, but denied being, while I sought 
to secure or locate Volume 3 of this elusive Poetical 
Magazine. I have tried all the usual and unusual 
channels known to bookmen, but have utterly failed to 
trace the third volume which should be dated 1805 ; 
and now, lest it should be entirely lost, I put the avail- 
able data on record, hoping, inter alia, that it may 
result in the discovery of the missing volume, and thus 
enable me to complete my little series of corrections of 
Tannahill authorities. 

The Poetical Magazine, or Temple of the Muses, pub- 
lished by Vernor and Hood, should not—one would 
think—be so excessively rare, for according to the title 
pages of both of the 1804 volumes, which vary slightly, 
they were “sold by all the Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom.”” They were illustrated rather nicely by 


W. M. Craig, and the D.N.B. says the editor was David 
Carey (1782-1824), a native of Arbroath, author of 
‘‘ Life in Paris,” “‘ The Reign of Fancy,” etc., and after- 
wards, from 1807 to 1812, editor of the Inverness 
Journal. 

In Carey's ‘‘ Poems, chiefly Amatory”’ (1807), many 
items from The Poetical Magazine were reprinted, and 
these reveal the fact that the editor cloaked the number 
of his own contributions by using various signatures. 
The poems printed under his own name in the Magazine 
include ‘‘ The Adieu,” “‘ occasioned by the very flatter- 
ing and cordial attentions paid to the youthful poet 
while on a visit to Edinburgh.” Another form of 
acknowledgment was the sending of a copy of Volume 2 
of The Poetical Magazine to Dr. James Anderson, the 
editor of The Bee. That volume is now in my possession. 
It contains—to use an Irishism—a most unpoetical 
poetical inscription of six stanzas, which has a bearing 
on my quest, for it begins : 


“* Another volume here I’ve sent 
Another volume soon will be.”’ 


The Preface, referring to this third volume, says : 


‘The Poetical Magazine will, for the future, assume 
another shape, not less respectable, and with some altera- 
tion in the plan, be published in a volume under the title 
of ‘The Temple of the Muses,’ every six months. The 
first volume will be ready for publication on the 1st of 
April, 1805.”’ 

The second volume contains two pieces—~a song and 
a poem—by Robert Tannahill, and takes pride of place 
as being the first book (1804) in which the Bard of the 
Loom saw himself in ‘‘ guid black prent.’’ The notice 
of Tannahill in the D.N.B. mentions the Glasgow 
Collections “‘ between 1805 and 1810,” but has no note 
of this earlier London printed volume. On page III 
appear “‘ Stanzas on the Death of a Lady,’’ beginning, 
‘‘ Responsive, ye woods, wing your echoes along.” 
The verses are initialed ‘‘ R. T.’”’ and dated ‘‘ P—sl-y, 
May 14, 1804.” Semple, who prints them under the 
caption “‘ Lone Silent Grave,’’ says: ‘ This song first 
appeared in the Glasgow Nightingale of 1806, page 63, 
under the title ‘ Dirge.’’’ Obviously this should be 
corrected in future editions of Tannahill’s Songs. 

The other contribution of Tannahill to this second 
volume of The Poetical Magazine is a poem entitled 
‘Portrait of Guilt,’’ beginning ‘‘ Twas night, and the 
winds thro’ the dark forest roar’d,’’ and also subscribed 
“ R. T.,” but with the date “ July 7, 1804." Though in 
this case Semple correctly credits first appearance to The 
Poetical Magazine, the authorities are generally confused 
and contradictory in their tabulation of the weaver poet’s 
contributions to this elusive ‘‘ metropolitan magazine.” 
Semple quotes the items as from Ramsay, thus : 

“ DIRGE ON BURNS’S FUNERAL,” 


*“ODE TO SINCERITY,” 
“PORTRAIT OF GUILT,” 


but he omits “‘ The Braes of Gleniffer,’’ which Ramsay 
puts first on his list, and—jumping to a wrong con- 
clusion—expands the title of the piece noted by Ramsay 
as a “ Dirge”’ into “ Dirge on Burns’s Funeral,”’ which 
latter piece he prints (1875, page 41) with a foot-note 
intimating that it first appeared in The Poetical Magazine 
for 1805. That is almost certainly wrong. Even 
without the much sought for third volume to clinch the 
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matter, there can be little doubt that the “ Dirge” 
mentioned by Ramsay is identical with the song already 
noted, ‘‘ Responsive ye woods,” etc., which, though 
otherwise headed in Vernor and Hood's publication, was 
entitled ‘‘ Dirge’’ in The Glasgow Nightingale of 1806. 
When the third volume does come to light, I do not 
expect to find therein the lines beginning : 


“Let grief for ever cloud the day 
That saw our bard borne to the clay”’ 


which Tannahill wrote when he read the account of 
Burns’s funeral. 

Tannahill wrote an ‘‘ Ode to Sincerity ’”’ which Semple 
informs us (1875, page 71) “ first appeared in The Poetical 
Magazine of Vernor and Hood, London, published in 
1804.’’ It is certainly not in either of the 1804 volumes, 
but it is probably in the 1805 Volume 3 which I am so 
anxious to sift. When a copy of that tantalising book 
emerges, there will no doubt be found sequestered in its 
pages ‘The Braes o’ Gleniffer’’ which Semple says 
“ first appeared in The Glasgow Nightingale of 1806.” 

The song by the other Paisley poet is signed “ J. S. 
Levern Banks ”’ and is printed in the second volume of 


The Poetical Magazine immediately after Tannahill’s 
“ Dirge.”” In the presentation copy of The Poetical 
Magazine which Carey sent to Dr. Anderson, he inserted 
by pen, in the Index, the names of many of the authors, 
including those of Tannahill and “ J. S.,” whom he 
identifies as J. Scadlock. In his “ Epistle to Scadlock ” 
Tannahill mentions ‘‘ Levern Banks ”’ which is the very 
song that adds to the Paisley interest,of Vernor and 
Hood's publication : 


““ And you, my dear respectit frien, 
Your ‘ Spring’s’’ a precious evergreen, 
Fresh beauties budding still. 
Your ‘ Levern Banks’ an ‘ Kelloch Burn’ 
Ye sing them wi’ sae sweet a turn, 
Ye gar the heart-strings thrill.”’ 


“The Temple of the Muses,’ which evidently became 
the main title of the third volume of The Poetical 
Magazine, was probably, like its predecessors, originally 
issued in separate numbers. A sight of it in any shape 
or form would be welcome, and no doubt its examination 
would yield still more information anent the contribu- 
tions—suspected, and it may be unsuspected—of 
Robert Tannahill, the weaver poet of Paisley. 


ANTIPODEAN AUTHORS. 
By Hector Bo.titHo (Late Literary Editor of Sydney Evening News). 


NGLAND has grown so accustomed to importing 
E wool, fruit and mutton from the antipodes that 
she has hardly realised that these southern acres are 
capable of producing novelists, and indeed writers of 
an even more serious order. Yet, when I look at 
the publishers’ lists in the papers, I realise that many 
antipodeans have broken away from the sober duty of 
providing food for the Englishman’s plate, and they 
have written books—books of fiction, books of travel 
and many others that come out with the imprint of 
famous publishers. Perhaps the most notable novelist 
born in Australasia is Mr. Hugh Walpole. One 
evening when I was in Auckland, New Zealand, I spent 
half an hour with the files of the Auckland Star and 
found the birth notice of the author of ‘“‘ Fortitude,” 
The Duchess of Wrexe ” and “‘ The Dark Forest.” 

In the Auckland Star of March 15th, 


1884, there was an announcement : 
Walpole. On March 13, at St. 
Mary’s Parsonage, the wife of 
Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, of a son. 


This single little announcement 
marked the birth of Mr. Walpole 
and, although New Zealand cannot 
claim to have had a very great 
influence on him, we can at least 
claim that he remembered his birth- 
place in “* The Wooden Horse,”’ where 
part of the story is played against 
an Auckland background. One day 
I walked along the Maukau Road in 
Auckland and found the house where 
Hugh Walpole was born. Many 
people in Auckland still remember 
a lad of five years who sat quietly 
in the vicar’s pew, listening to his 


father’s sermons. Hugh Walpole left Auckland very 
early, although the mellow little house, which I have 
photographed, still stands contentedly in Auckland and 
the people who live there now are very proud of the 
fact that a “‘ great ’’ man was born there. 

I know two antipodeans whose books come out 
under Mr. John Lane’s banner: Doctor Alfred Clark, 
who wrote the “‘ Margaret Book” and “ My Erratic 
Pal,” lives in Auckland; and Mrs. Beauford Burdekin 
whose novel, “‘ Anna Colquhoun,’”’ was published by 
the Bodley Head some time ago, is also well known 
in Sydney where she lived until she recently left for 
Sicily for a holiday. In a letter she wrote to me a few 


days ago, she said that she was just correcting the 
proofs of her second book, also coming out under the 
Messrs. Fisher Unwin have just 


Bodley Head seal. 


Mr. Hugh Walpole’s birthplace 
in AucKland, New Zealand. 
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published Winifred James’s new novel. Nobody has 
forgotten “‘ Bachelor Betty,’ but perhaps many people 
have forgotten that the author was born in Australia. 
She is at present living at St. John’s Wood, resting 
after a world journey. Miss Jane Mander, daughter of 


‘ a New Zealand Member of Parliament and author of 


“The Tale of a New Zealand River,” ‘‘ The Passionate 
Puritan,” and still another new book, is now living in 
London. But her stories are full of New Zealand. 

New Zealand’s most successful writer is Katherine 
Mansfield, who was born in Wellington. To a New 
Zealander, her tales have an intimate note that even 
the critics in England cannot understand. Stories like 
“The Garden Party,” ‘‘ The Voyage ” and ‘‘ The Wind 
Blows” are full of something tangible only to those 
who have lived in that fabian England which is Britain’s 
southernmost possession. 

Here I might draw your attention to a story of 
hers, ‘‘ The Voyage,’”’ which has a singular importance. 
It describes the journey of a small steamer from 
Wellington to Picton and the tale has always been 
picked out as one of the most tender and perfect in her 
work. It is interesting to note that the little strip of 
water described in her story has still another literary 
association for it has a faint link with Charlotte Bronté. 
In the forties, Mary Taylor, the school friend of 
Charlotte Bronté and the Rose York of “ Shirley,” 
left England and settled in Wellington, New Zealand. 
In her letters to Charlotte Bronté, quoted by Mr. 
Clement Shorter in his book, Mary Taylor says that 
she climbed to the top of a hill and looked across the 
water to find a ship by which Charlotte Bronté’s letter 
might travel to England. It was the same strip of water 
that Katherine Mansfield later chose for her story. 

Mr. Reginald Berkeley, who wrote the farce “‘ French 


Leave,’’ went to school in Auckland, New Zealand, 
although he was actually born in Fiji, a few days’ 
journey away. His one-act play, “ Eight O'Clock,” 
produced in the Grand Guignol days, is by far the most 
notable of the two plays and therefore the least known. 
The Mercury published it a year or more ago so that we, 
who had merely heard of the London production, were 
able to read the forceful study of the condemned man ; 
a play which, to me, touches the fringe of genius. 

Another Australian is Mr. Harry Tighe whose novels 
are important because they are not the merely robust 
tales usually produced by the novelist who has been 
born ‘“‘ down under.”” His work has what the reviewers 
please to call psychology and what, to me, is a peculiar 
and beautiful intimacy with the shades of human 
temperament, as well as the garish highlights which 
are there to catch the ordinary eye. Mr. Tighe lives 
in London where he is writing another book. I believe 
there are ten or twelve to his credit now. 

There is Miss Zora Cross whose first novel is just out 
with Messrs. Hutchinson’s imprint. Miss .Zora Cross 
lives in Sydney, Australia, and her verse, courageous 
in its way and full of a certain tenderness, has been 
published in several volumes. 

It is interesting to skip over the list of Australians and 
New Zealanders who are writing novels for England. I 
have missed some, I feel sure. But, just at the moment, 
when England is stirring to the Empire tune and when 
London is putting on its Exhibition boots to see 
Wembley, perhaps it is not out of place for me to 
remind the good people of the parent England, that 
we antipodeans do really try to rise above our milking 
machines and ploughs and put words together in the 
time-approved fashion. Perhaps my little list will 
convince you that we are on the road to achievement. 


MR. NOYES’S 


NEW POEMS.* 


By GILBERT THOMAS. 


R. ALFRED NOYES'’S new volume of lyrics is a 
smaller collection than he usually gives us; and 
it is, perhaps, in some measure due to this fact that his 
latest book maintains a greater mellowness of spirit and 
utterance than any of his previous works. He has been 
in the habit of sprinkling ‘‘ poems of occasion ’’ among 
his more spontaneous pieces, and these, excellent as 
they have been of their kind, have sometimes had the 
effect of obscuring the purer song. In the present 
volume, however, we have nothing but essential poetry, 
flawless in its chaste and disciplined technique, and 
illuminated throughout by those elements of dignity, 
sincerity, simplicity and human compassion without 
which, let the heathen rage as they will, there never has 
been, and never will be, any poetry worthy of the name. 
This little volume carries us, on the wings of imagin- 
ation and of music, straight to the heart of that inner 
realm of the spirit, where, amid all the changes and 
chances of the outer world, poetry has its changeless 
and eternal home. 


““ Who would be a king 
That can sit in the sun and sing ? 
Nay. I have a kingdom of my own, 
A fallen oak-tree is my throne. 


* “Songs of Shadow-of-a-Leaf, and Other Poems.’ By 
Alfred Noyes. 5s. net. (Blackwood.) 


Then, pluck the strings and tell me true 
If Ceasar in his glory knew 
The worlds he lost in sun and dew. . . . 


“Nay. Who would sing in heaven 
Among the choral Seven, 
That hears, as Love and I have heard, 
The whole sky listening to one bird ? 
And where's the ruby, tell me where, 
Whose crimsons for one breath compare 
With this wild rose which all may share?” 


Of this “‘ absolute estate’’ of the spirit, “‘ Shadow-of- 
a-Leaf ”’ is the presiding genius and interpreter : 


‘“‘ For, all his wits being lost, he was more wise 
Than aught on earthly ground. 
Like haunted woodland pools his great dark eyes, 
Where the last stars were drowned, 
Saw things afar and near. 
’Twas said that he could hear 
That music of the sphere which hath no sound. 


“ And so, through many an age and many a clime, 
He strayed on unseen wings ; 
For he was fey, and knew not space or time, 
Kingdoms or earthly kings. 
Clear as a crystal ball 
One dew-drop showed him all,— 
Earth and its tribes, and strange, translunar things.”’ 
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In the second section of his book Mr. Noyes givesusa =“ Here knowledge like a heavenly lamp shall shine, 


series of ‘‘London Poems.” “Lady Jane and the And wondering children’s faces, peaked and wise, 
Pekinese ” is an effective piece of satire. “The Bus Lack up 

‘a P : ‘ : The unchanging love that looks through changing eyes, 
Conductor ” tells a very poignant little story in free For Love that left high heaven to dwell with men 
verse, and, by the sympathetic rhythm which he attains Looks, through men’s eyes, on His own children then.” 
in it, Mr. Noyes justifies that medium in a way that 
many of its more fervent exponents have failed to do. In many of Mr. Noyes’s new poems the pathos of 


‘A Spring Hat ”’ is a delightfully jolly poem, bringing vanishing youth finds intensely moving expression. 


the breath of 
eternal romance 
into the un- 
promising atmos- 
phere of a Bond 
Street shop. Joan 
goes to choose a 
hat. A vast 
number is  pro- 
duced for her in- 
spection by the 
“willing slaves ” 
in attendance. 
At last 


“She saw— the 
very hat for 
Spring ! 

The first one, 
with the 
golden fea- 
ther 

Dropped from a 
laughing 
angel’s wing 

Through skies 
of Paradisal 
weather, 

She pinned it on 
her dainty 
head. 

‘ This is the very 
thing,’ she 
said, 


*** Now, don’t you 
like me?’ 


This applies very 
specially to 
Shadow,” from 
which adequate 
quotation is im- 
possible ; but the 
same regret gives 
a touching con- 
clusion to “ Sea- 
gulls on the 
Serpentine ”’: 
““Oh, why are you 
so afraid ? 
We are all 
of us exiles! 
Wheel back in 
yourclamor- 
ous rings ! 
We have all of us 
lost the sea, 
and we all 
remember, 
But you--have 
wings.” 
True regret, how- 
ever, in which 
there is no bitter- 
ness, is a cleansing 
and refining fire ; 
and, tried by it, 
the spirit of resig- 
nation becomes at 
last the spirit of 
resurrection. It is 
this latter spirit 


oo be I do,’ Mr. Alfred Noyes. that inspires Mr. 
d Dick. The From a painting by H. Scott Bridgwater. No yes ’s final 
slaves were 
far away. poem : 

‘ Your eyes have never looked so blue.’— “‘ He sang no comfortable things ; 
‘I mean the hat,’ she tried to say. But as a shaft had pierced him through ; 

He kissed her. ‘ Wait a bit,’ said she, And the dark stain between his wings 

‘ There’s just one more I want to see.’ ”’ Grew darker as the glory grew. 


‘“ He sang the agonies of loss ; 
Of dumb farewells, and love’s last kiss. 
He sang in heaven as on a cross, 
A spirit crucified with bliss. 


From Bond Street the spirit of romance conducts us 
to “ A Hospital,” where it is no less at home : 


‘* Within these walls, Pity will war with Death, 


Conquer and fail, and conquer yet again. ‘* Over these ruined shrines he rose, 
Here broken life on life will fight for breath, These crumbling graves where all men grope, 
b Grave eyes will watch, and hearts grow numb with pain ; Racked by the universal throes, 
Till the new hope that makes the eye grow blind And singing the eternal hope.”’ 
Breathes, and the long suspense breaks down in tears ; 
And quiet skill, content to serve its kind, The “universal throes,” the “eternal hope”: of 


Turns to new conflicts, through uncounted years. these alone is the true stuff of poetry made. 
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“WHO WROTE 


To the Editor of THE BOOKMAN. 


Sir,—With a magnanimity worthy of her genius 
Miss May Sinclair has done me the honour of reviewing 
my book, “ Patrick Branwell Bronté,” in the May 
Number of THE BookMAN. Might I crave a little space 
in your important pages in which to meet some of 
the points raised by Miss Sinclair whom, I confess, I am 
far more anxious to convert than to antagonise. 

I do not for one moment suppose—as Miss Sinclair 
suggests—that Emily and Branwell deliberately set 
out to deceive Charlotte: I think the deception arose 
unexpectedly out of the flow of circumstances. I 
think Emily appzoached Charlotte very carefully with 
the work, adopting it so to speak for the time being, 
till she knew Charlotte’s opinion of it, when, had it 
been favourable she would have probably said, as 
Miss Sinclair suggests: ‘‘ You don’t believe in him— 
well, look at this tremendous thing that he has done.” 

But what happened! All Emily’s calculations went 
astray! Charlotte abhorred the work. However fine 
she came to find it afterwards, at the first reading 
she confesses how she was overcome with horror. 
Emily was, we may believe, filled with annoyance 
at what she regarded as Charlotte’s squeamishness and 
affectation, but it settled the question as to revealing 
Branwell’s authorship. Consequently I venture to 
suggest to Miss Sinclair that it was not from the 
“stupidest of motives’’ that Emily kept silence, but 
because having burnt her boats in the matter of cham- 
pioning Pranwell, and handed in the MS. as from 
Ellis Bell, she could not retreat. And when, it may 
be asked, did Emily Bronté ever retreat from any 
position she had taken up ? 

With regard to Branwell’s intellectual powers in the 
winter of 1845-6, it must be remembered that this 
was the very time he wrote his letter to Leyland 
about being engaged on his book, and that one 
volume being already completed by the middle of 
September, he was engaged on the other ones. 
he says, doing his “utmost.” He was by no means 
as yet an inebriate. Opium he may at times have 
taken, and this no doubt stimulated his invention. 
I have lately received a letter from Dr. Erskine Stuart,* 
in which he remarks that the use of opium was far 


He was, 


* Author of “ The Bronté Country.’’ (Longmans.) 


‘WUTHERING HEIGHTS’?” 


from uncommon among even the greatest writers at 
this time. “‘ Not only did Coleridge and De Quincey 
write brilliantly under its influence, but Sir Walter 
Scott’s famous ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ was entirely 
composed when deeply under its influence, suffering 
from gall stones. Laidlaw and John Ballantyne acted 
as amanuenses, and Scott dictated it while in bed. 
At the close he neither remembered the story nor the 
names of any of the characters. ‘Rob Roy’ was also 
written under similar circumstances. For corroboration 
see Lockhart.’ Sir Wemyss Reid was, I believe, the 
first authority for the suggestion that ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ was like the dream of an opium-eater. Cer- 
tainly Emily did not take opium. It is possible that 
having dictated parts of the story to Emily when 
excited by the drug, Branwell completely forgot his 
share in the matter at all, except that he had written 
the greater part of it—and “his sister,” we learn, 
confirmed the assertion. 

Again and again Miss Sinclair and others recur to 
the reliability of Charlotte’s evidence, as that which 
must outweigh all others. Yet no less an authority 
than Mrs. Chadwick* points out that ‘ Charlotte 
Bronté makes several mistakes in her Preface, which 
seems to imply that she and Emily were not in each 
other’s confidence.” 

There is much insistence in Miss Sinclair’s article 
that it would have been a shameful thing for Emily 
to rob her brother of “the glory” of the book. But 
surely it is rather foolish to refer to the fame of a work 
that was not then even offered for publication, a work 
that was continually rejected, and only accepted 
shortly before Branwell’s death. In this connexion it 
is at least a curious coincidence that of the novel he 
was writing in September, 1845, Branwell remarked 
that he doubted if any publisher “ would have the 
hardihood to publish it,” and we know how tardily 
“Wuthering Heights ’’ was accepted. 

With apologies for trespassing on your valuable 
space and courtesy, 

Believe me, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


The Old Parsonage, ALICE Law. 
Altham, Accrington. 
* “In the Footsteps of the Brontés.” (Pitman.) 


THE LITERATURE OF RUMANIA. 
By E. O. Hoppt. 


OT so very long ago Western Europe knew 
very little of Rumanian literature, had hardly 
indeed given any thought to its existence. This was 
perhaps not surprising when one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that whatever literature it possessed was 
either written in Greek or old Slavonic script, the 
Latin alphabet being adopted less than a hundred 
years ago. This old literature is entirely of a religious 
and historical nature, and served as an inspiring source 
to the creative literature which began towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. 


A country in which a medley of nationalities abounds, 
consisting of those who have settled in it in the course 
of centuries, with all the divergent characteristics of 
its Wlachs, Magyars, Saxons, etc., must produce an 
almost inexhaustible and richly varied fund of folk- 
lore, as the mixture would naturally supply endless 
motives and themes from which writers and poets 
could draw their inspiration. 

Strange to say, however, it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that any creative faculty has 
asserted itself, and what writing there is has found 
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its source in Western ideals 
rather than in national 
thought and feeling. 

Shakespeare and Byron, 
Goethe and Heine were some 
of the giants whose examples 
were followed in conception 
and style. Few writers, how- 
ever, retained any of the 
verity and atmosphere of 
the originals. Dickens— 
curious to relate—is a great 
favourite, and translations 
of his novels in periodical 
form have made his name 
a household word all over 
Rumania. 

The renaissance of letters in 
a national sense began with 
the foundation of the Yunimea 
Society in Jassy. The very 
soul of this society was Titu 
Maiorescu, the greatest critic j 
in Rumanian literature. He “ 


sings the joys and sorrows 
of the Transylvanians, as the 
poet Cosbuc did before him. 
Last in chronological order 
comes Professor Jorga, who 
attended the Historical 
Congress in London a few 
years ago. His ‘‘ Rumanian 
History” is the accredited 
work on the subject. 
Allcontemporary Rumanian 
writers acknowledge their 
indebtedness to English 
literature, and the works of a 
the greatest English novel- 
ists, poets, historians and 
philosophers are familiar 
among the educated classes. 
A salient characteristic of 
Rumanian ballads and songs 
is the manner of their opening. 
Each poem begins with a 
reference to some flower, leaf 
| or tree, and appeal to it as 


was a great admirer of Carlyle 
and founder of the most 
important literary review in 
Rumania—Converbiri Literare 
—which counts the leading writers of the day among 
its contributors. 

Round Maiorescu gathered such writers as the poet 
Alexandri, who is, if not the greatest of Rumanian 
poets, the most national. He published the first 
collection of Folk-Poems. He has been called, and 
justly so, the Poet Laureate of Rumania. Of all her 
poets he was the most racy of the soil, and his lyrical 
renderings of the folk songs and fairy tales, which he 
published some seventy years ago under the title of 
“ Doinele,”’ proved a revelation to his countrymen and 
had a most stimulating effect on patriotic literature. 
They reincarnated the heroic traditions of the ancient 
gods with great richness of imagery. Some of them 
have been translated into English, French and German. 

Ion Ghika is best known by his letters to the poet 
Alexandri, some of which rank with the finest literary 
essays in Rumanian literature. He represented his 
country at the Court of St. James’s for some years. 
Michael Eminescu may be considered the greatest, the 
deepest of the poets, and perhaps even the greatest 
figure in all Rumanian literature. He gave the highest 
expression to those feelings and ideas which are sung 
by such a poet as Leopardi, in Italian. Ion Caragiale is 
a brilliant dramatist whose comedies are still played at 
the National Theatre; and Jon Slavici has written 
wonderfully realistic sketches of rural life in Tran- 
sylvania that appeal by their vivid truthfulness. 
M. Sadoveanu is an able short story writer who follows 
in the steps of J. Creanga; and another short story 
writer, Bratesco Voinesti, who was in London and 
attended the International Dinner at the P.E.N. Club 
last year, has much of that spontaneous pathos and 
humour which were the gift of Dickens. Cerna, 
renowned for his love songs, full of colour and music, 
is the finest Rumanian poet since Eminescu; Goga 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


The Queen of Rumania, 


whose new novel, “ The Voice of the Mountain,” is published 
by Messrs, Duckworth. 


a symbol of the writer’s 

emotion. These preludes as 

a rule have no connection 

with the subjects of the verses 

themselves. Most of the verses have great lyrical 

beauty and breathe the clear and sweet note of the 

country-side. 
M. Beza, to whom I am indebted for permission to ; 

quote the following examples, mentions especially that 

he has followed closely the original, verse by verse, 

but with no thought of English prosody. His is a 

“free translation : 


asked for honeycomb, 
I gave you my lips ; 
You asked for a violet, 
I gave you my heart.” 


In the same vein of sentiment runs the quatrain : 


““Tf you would have a burning love, 
Bring me your lips untouched, 
And bring to me a maiden’s heart 
Pure as water of a spring.” 


Every country has its flower songs. The lake-flower 
is the choicest bloom in Rumanian song : 


“All the flowers of earth go to the tomb. 
Only the lake-flower 
Stands at the gate of Paradise, 
To ask of the other flowers 
What they have done with their perfumes.” 


In their songs of birds the Rumanian poets curiously 
glorify the monotonous note of the cuckoo: 


““ When I hear the cuckoo singing 
And the blackbird whistling, 
I do not seem to be on earth. 
Sing, cuckoo! Sing to me! 
Till next spring who can tell 
Whether I shall live or die— 
Man is but a transient dream,” 


Instead of quoting from the many eulogies of the 
cuckoo, let me give this very charming little song of 
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the lover who wonders how everybody has come to 
know of his secret kiss : 


““* Maiden, pretty maiden, 
When have I kissed you, 
That a song they made of it, 
And everyone is singing it?’ 


‘Last night, beloved, last night !’ 


“* But then it was dark 
And none to see us.’ 
“My poor dear lad, 
The stars did see us, 
And they told the birds 
So that all the village heard 
The little one was kissed.’ ”’ 


To fully appreciate the exquisite cadences of 
Rumanian poetry it must be read in the language 
in which it is written. It is impossible, however adept 


the translation, to recapture the nuances of the original. 
Here is one example of that beauty of sound in the 
native Rumanian, which will appeal without any 
knowledge of the language, owing to the sensuous 
beauty of the words: 


‘Tar tu de omor 
SA nu le spui lor. 
S& le spui curat, 
C& m’am insurat, 
Cu-o mandra cradias& 
A lumii mireasi& ; 
C4 la nunta mea 
A cazut o stea; 
Soarele si luna 
Mi-au tinut cununa. 
Brazi gi pAltinagi 
I-am avut nuntasi ; 
Preoti, muntii mari. 
Pas&ri, ldutari, 
P&sdrele mii 
$i stele facilii ! 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JUNE, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original sonnet. 


NotE.—In our September Number Competition I will again be for the best origi val lyric. 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original sonnet. 


II.—A Prize oF Har A is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


\III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best brief quotation from English literature, 
in prose or verse, against cruelty to animals. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent fost free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 


I.—TuE Prize for the best original sonnet is divided 
and Hair A GUINEA each awarded to Lucy 
Malleson, of 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington 
Park, W., and Irvine Gray, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, for the following : 


BROTHERHOOD. 


How should I know, seeing you sit so still, 

What passions storm the fortress of your soul ? 
Have you too climbed the steeps of Calvary’s Hill, 
Stumbled and fallen ere you reached your goal ? 


Know you the bitter taste of Pity’s bread ? 
Have you drained Folly’s chalice to the lees ? 
Do Shame and Failure follow where you tread ? 
I, too, have known the fellowship of these. 
Yet, though maybe we tread the selfsame road, 
Friendless and sad, I may not share your load ; 
You cannot bear the anguish of my loss. 

Yet we are knit together, and your pain 

Is mine, and even Christ has died in vain 
Until we learn this lesson from His Cross. 


Lucy MALLESON. 


SONNET: IN THE BOAT-TRAIN FROM DOVER. 
(April 23rd, 1924.) 
How good to pass from lands in serfdom bound 
To scowling Winter; where the timid leaves 
Still dread their dying tyrant, who bereaves 
Nature of all her firstborn; where the ground 
Is hard and bare, and scarce a snowdrop found :— 
To leave all this, and see how God has lent 
A primrose tapestry to woods of Kent, 
And Spring goes dancing through them, emerald-gowned. 


I wonder, if I died in some far land, 

And, parted from the body, this poor soul 

Went wandering homeless, would a pitying Hand 
Guide it through pathless space, till it should find 
The Spirit of Home, friendly and warm and kind, 
And rest contented at the long-sought goal ? 


IRVINE GRAY. 
We also select for printing : 


SONNET. 


Would I could show you what your love doth mean, 
Or say within the limits of a song 

What you are now to me; tell how I long 

For you when absent, nor my thoughts can wean 
From yours upon whose tender breasts they lean ! 
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All that is good in life, all that is strong 

Your love has taught me, and to you belong 
All brave and lovely things, all things serene. 
Dead as this earth without a Heaven above, 
Poor as the day that ne’er could know the sun ; 
As songless nightingale, or scentless rose 

Trying the soul of beauty to disclose— 

So was my heart until with yours ‘twas one, 

So would my life have been without your love. 


(S. K. Dameley, St. Giles’s Croft, Beverley.) 


““ THE PRISONER’S MOTHER WAS IN COURT.” 
Sullen he stands, alone, before them all, 

With downcast eyes he dare not raise to face 
‘The close-packed ranks who witness his disgrace, 
And hear the sordid story of his fall— 

Like one who watched the writing on the wall, 
Weighed, and found wanting—and the listeners trace 
‘Signs of his guilt and weakness in his face ; 
And hostile murmuring fills the shadowy hall 
Perchance her eyes are holden, for she sees 
Only a nursery, strewn with tangled toys; 

A boy who runs with eager feet, and fills 
Her arms with golden blooms, climbs on her knees 
And bids her kiss, with happy, piping voice, 

The dimpled hands that plucked her daffodils. 

{D. Daw:on, 4, The Grove, Westward Ho!, North Devon.) 
TOUCH. 
(To R.A. E. H.) 

Love, were I blind and could no longer gaze 

Upon the flaming glory of your hair, 

And in my darkness lingered unaware 

When your eyes smiled in dear remembered ways ; 

Your sacred beauty Night should not erase, 

Nor this become the proud vaunt of Despair— 

That only memory beheld you fair. 

For still would come to sweeten sightless days 


The beauty of your slender fingers’ touch 

As tremblingly they press my burning hand 
And breathe strange secrets of your hidden soul, 
Until becomes Love’s necromancy such 

That, in those magic hours, I understand 

How touch of hands may make a spirit whole. 


(H. Ross Williamson, 20, Ventnor Villas, Hove, Sussex.) 


We also select for special commendation 
the sonnets by Winifred Tasker (Bourne- 
mouth), Eileen Newton (Whitby), G. Brereton 
(Lyndhurst), Alice R. Philip (Herne Hill), 
Gertrude Pitt (London), Rev. F. Hern 
(Rowlands Castle), Winifred Mudie (Pierce- 
bridge), Margery C. Nudd (Yiewsley), I. M. 
Old (Harrogate), Patricia O’Shane (London, 
W.), Chrysolite (London), H. F. Brooks 
(Jarrow-on-Tyne), Kathleen I. Noble 
(London), E. A. Scrutton (London), Mary 
QO. Innis (Toronto), Edith M. Harrison 
(Liverpool), J. Kilmeny Keith (West Ken- 
sington), C. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), Marion 
Peacock (Horsham), Esther Raworth (Harro- 
gate), Molly O’Fogerty (Portuguese East 
Africa), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), Una 
Malleson (Kensington Park), Elizabeth Read 
(Bexhill), A. J. Edwards (Liverpool), Janet 
Grimes (Ipswich), P. Scammell (Welwyn 
Garden City), Ursula Carmichael (London), 
Freda I. Noble (London), A. E. Dewey 
(London), Muriel A. Grainger (Hampstead 
Garden Suburb), Margaret McDonnell (Both- 
well), A. Ernest Smith (Richmond), J. 
Fergusson (Oxford), A. M. Hillier (Brom- 
ley), Mary C. Mair (Minehead), C. Shirra 
Dougall (Edinburgh), Una Cheverton 
(Chatham), John Bateman (London), Stephen 
Stothert (Rochester), Dora A. Pattinson 


(Middlesbrough), B. A. Finn (Surbiton), F. E. Scarborough 
(Shaftesbury), Lilian Clarke (Royston), I. M. Maunder 
(Clapham), “ Malton” (Herne Hill), L. Bruce (St. 
Leonards), Jessie Murray (Richmond, Yorks), Percy 
J. Piggott (Cheltenham), Walter Owen (London), 
Edna G. Fenning (Needham Market), John A. Bell- 
chambers (Highgate). 


II.—TuHe Prize or A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, of 
“ Kinkora,”’ Swanley, Kent, for the following : 


BY DEAD RECKONING. By Victor M. Davipson. 
(Stockwell.) 
“ For two of us in the churchyard lie.” 
Worpswortn, We Are Seven. 


We also select for printing : 


SOME DO NOT. By Forp Mapox HUuEFFER. 
(Duckworth.) 


“ TI told him once, I told him twice— 
He would not listen to advice.” 


Lewis CARROLL, Alice Through the Looking Glass. 
(A. M. Robinson, Armadale,’ Parkstone, Dorset.) 


WHO IS HARBOTTLE? By JouHn HARGRAVE. 
(Duckworth.) 
‘* Ask me no more.” 
TENNYSON, The Princess. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


THE SORROWS OF A FAT MAN. By Henri Béravup. 
(Philpot.) 
““T cannot see what flowers are at my feet.” 
Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 
(Phyllis M. Stone, 167, Portland Street, Southport, and 
John Hampson, 4, Nyddsvale Terrace, Harrogate.) 


A MAN—FINISHED. By GIovannr PapPint. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It. 
(A. W. Westmore, 23, Roxburgh Avenue, Higher Tran- 
mere, Birkenhead.) 


CARD CASTLE. By Atec Waucu. (Grant Richards.) 
“An habitation giddy and unsure.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry IV, Part 2, Act I, Scene 3. 


(J. Shaw, 65, King’s Road, Harrogate.) 


Mr. Dale Collins 


among Australian aborigines, whose decorations consist ot wild cotton attached to their 
skins with their own blood. Mr. Collins is the author of “Ordeal,” a clever story 


of the life adventurous, just published by Messrs. Heinemann. 
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Mr. Gordon S. Maxwell 
and his Mother, 
who have collaborated in “The Authors’ Thames,” which Mr. 
Cecil Palmer has published. Mrs. Maxwell illustrates the 
k her son has written. 


III.—TuHe PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
reply in four lines of verse to the question, 
“Tf there were dreams to sell what would you 
buy ?”’ is awarded to J. M. Old, of Brighton 
Lodge, St. George’s Road, Harrogate, for the 
following : 


I’d buy a dream through which all children’s laughter 
Should echo as they danced with careless mirth ; 
Their own heart’s wish should be fulfilled—and after 

No shadow slant across their sunlit earth. 


We also select for special commendation Mary C. Mair 
(Minehead), Maud Shields (Market Rasen), Peter Palin 
(Lymington), Lettie Cole (Portinlas), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), E. Clark (Chester), Doris Aldous (Wilmslow), 
Alfred Keys (Stonehouse), Chrissie B. Milne (Edin- 
burgh), M. Chilcott (Eastbourne), F. E. Kenchington 
(Hythe), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Alice Ledbury 
(Highbury), Marjorie Mead (Southampton), N. McL. 
Innes (Cambridge), Frances C. Setts (Wimbledon), 
Dorothy Shepherd (Manor Park), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), Lilian Clarke (Royston), Marion Peacock 
(Horsham), T. G. Wilkinson (Melton Mowbray), Douglas 
Nichol (Wokingham), A. E. Hammond (Sevenoaks), 
H. Porter (Dublin), James A. Richards (Tenby), Mrs. 
H. S. Millar (Malvern), Basil Paul Peek (York), E. B. 
Badcock (Hove), Kate Sullivan (Devonshire), Mrs. 
Rodolph Stawell (Falmouth). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Ruth M. 
Stoloff, of 65, Minster Road, Cricklewood, N.W., 
for the following : 


THE DREAM. By H.G. WeEtts. (Jonathan Cape.) 


The key-note of this book is a sincere and ardent pity 
for the blundering, purposeless misery of the life of humanity 
to-day. The story of Henry Mortimer Smith, a green- 
grocer’s son, is recounted as a dream that came to Sarnac, 
an inhabitant of our world 2,000 years hence. In this 


dream he believes himself to be Smith, and the tale of his 
life and death, his experiences and relations with family 
and friends as seen through the eyes of a future generation, 
are told with the deep sympathy and understanding that 
are Mr. Wells’s noblest attributes. 


We also select for printing : 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. By Lieut. (afterwards Earl) RoBERTs. 
(Macmillan.) 


Readers who desire a more intimate acquaintance with 
the personality of a great man than even an autobiography 
affords will welcome this collection of letters. Even in 
those early days—Lord Roberts was then twenty-five— 
the characteristics to which his ultimate success was due 
were already strongly marked : devotion to duty; sound 
judgment ; love for a chosen profession, but withal, it may 
be added, a horror of the miseries which war entailed. 
Apart from the purely personal interest these Letters 
provide a graphic record of the chief events of the Mutiny, 
from the outbreak to the fall of Lucknow. 


(Lois Almond, 2, Yelvertoft Road, Kingsthorpe, 
Northampton.) 


THE PURPLE SILENCES. By HELEN NIcHoLson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


This is a well-constructed story of life in a Mexican gold- 
mining village in the mountains of Sonora, overshadowed 
by the purple peaks of the Sierras. The dangers and 
romance of the surroundings are vividly portrayed by the 
happenings that befill the principal characters—also the 
isolation of a well-bred American woman amongst only 
men and natives is impressed upon the reader. The colour 
and atmosphere of the country with its wild and rugged 
beauty is pictured in suggestive language ; almost more 
realistically than the characters themselves. We leave 
Dangerfield and Dora, after much tribulation, courageously 
facing a happy future. 


(A. M. Hillier, 6, Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent.) 


MAY EVE. By TempLe Tuurston. (Hutchinson.) 


““May Eve ”’ is a fascinating tale of an Irish girl, Roona, 
who is bewildered by the riddle of life. The charm of the 
book lies in its difference from the ordinary novel of to-day ; 
it deals more with Roona’s wondering thoughts and ideas 
than with her actions. The story is founded on the age- 
old superstitions which enwrap the simple Irish folk. On 
May Eve Roona and Christopher met for the first time ; 
and they follow a piping tinker into a moonlit wood, and 
there the mystery of Love comes upon them and they find 
the true happiness of Life. 


(Hilda Lurcott, Palace Road, East Molesey.) 


We also select for special commendation G. E. Waker- 
ley (West Bridgford), Florence M. Ramsey (Cheltenham), 
Stanley Stokes (Exeter), Muriel Kent (Torquay), D. A. 
Hoggan (Birmingham), Charlotte E. Sankey (Man- 
chester), Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), Ernest A. Fuller 
(Greenwich), P. M. Hill (Woodhall Spa), Dorothy M. 
Payne (Southampton), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
H. Hall (Leeds), W. E. Storr (Sheffield), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Leonard 
Taylor (Pimlico), H. F. Smart (London), L. Jeffries 
(Wandsworth), James A. Richards (Tenby), Kathleen 
Lee (Forest Gate), M. J. Dobie (Mouldsworth), Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester), L. Calderon (Manchester), Joan 
Vale (Australia), Phyllis M. Stone (Southport), Alfred 
Keys (Stonehouse), E. Clark (Chester), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), Henry Burke (London), Rolanda 
Hirst (Bath). 


V.—TuE PriIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBS°RIPTION TO 
THE Bookman is awarded to Florence Parsons, 
of Norcott House, Ellesmere Road, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


I have just been reading two essays by the same 
pleasant essayist, and find myself disagreeing with 
both. On the one hand he not only condones but 
recommends the practice of log-rolling; on the 
other he is scornful of the critic who, writing of a 
distinguished man, will include in his survey 
personal details, trivial and harmless, or even 
creditable, of that distinguished man’s history. 
Which seems to suggest that it is more virtuous to 
say what you do not think about an author’s book 
than what you know and do think about the 
author himself. If he knew any homely, domestic 
facts about a celebrity of whom he was writing our 
essayist declares he would not put them into print. 
This morbid reticence is supposed to indicate 
extremely good taste. It always reminds me of 
the prim outlook of the maiden aunt of the Victorian 
era who, however much scandal she might enjoy in 
private, was shocked at the bare idea of frankly 
exhibiting any healthy interest in the lives of her 
neighbours. 

To say openly and while he is alive what you 
have to say concerning anybody is really in much 
finer taste than to wait and say it when he is dead 
and can no longer correct 
your inaccuracies or de- 
fend himself. But even the 
sternest advocate of that 
doctrine of concealment ; 
even the most fastidious 
disciple of the enemic 
philosophy that it is best 
for living human beings to 
hide or be hidden from 
each other, is not logical 
enough to insist that such 
private revelations as are in 
Boswell’s Johnson and 
Pepys’s Diary should have 
been destroyed unpub- 
lished. For my part I 
welcome any book that 
tends to remove the silly 
barriers that separate man 
from man and help us to 
know each other better, 
and hope there are obser- 
vant busybodies to-day 
who are keeping, if they are 
not yet publishing, gossipy, 


by E. O. Hoppé. 


whose new novel, “ The World is my Oyster” (Fisher Unwin), 
was reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


intimate contemporary chronicles such as we are 
now getting in ‘‘ The Farington Diary.” 

Joseph Farington seems to have been rather a 
stolid person, but he was happily inspired to jot 
down an unpretentious account of his own daily 
doings, of the people he met, what he thought of 
them, all he heard about them. If he had done 
nothing but his paintings he would now be forgotten ; 
but since Mr. James Greig discovered his long- 
neglected diaries and has been so admirably anno- 
tating and editing them and getting them into 
print, Farington has emerged from oblivion into 
fame, and is taking what is likely to prove a 
permanent place in English literature. His first 
two volumes made valuable additions to our know- 
ledge of the events and personalities of his period, 
and his third, which was published last month 
(21s.; Hutchinson), very entertainingly continues 
the same good service. His chief concern was 
naturally with painting and with artists; his 
pages are alive with vivid glimpses of all the great 
and small painters of his day, their jealousy or 
admiration of each other, their struggles for 
supremacy, revealingly intimate or amusing stories 
about them. But Farington had a wide and 
miscellaneous circle of acquaintance, and was 
curiously observant, or observantly curious about 
them all. He knew that patron of the arts and 
friend of Wordsworth, Sir George Beaumont, 
dined often at his house, and sometimes met 
Wordsworth there. He 
tells you of Wilberforce’s 
admiration of Cowper: 
Wilberforce felt what 
Cowper produced “ flowed 
naturally from Him on 
some occasion that affected 
His mind.—So, he added, 
He thought it should 
always be. He would have 
men act only from the 
impulse of nature & feeling. 
Wordsworth, on the con- 
trary, ‘lives to make 
verses.’’’ He met Words- 
worth, again, dining with 
Taylor, former editor of 
the Morning Post, and re- 
cords that Taylor “ thinks 
Wordsworth much superior 
as a poet to Coleridge and 
Southey ; but that all of 
them affecting to be simple 
and natural, they fre- 
quently reduce their ex- 
pressions to what may 


Mr. Edwin Pugh, 
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almost be called Clownish. He said Jerningham 
had told him that the Bishop of London, speaking 
of their works, said: ‘ Whatever merit there might 
be in them, it was not legitimate Poetry.’’’ Pos- 
terity has only confirmed the Bishop so far as 
Southey was concerned. Farington came across 
Samuel Rogers, Sydney Smith, and other literary 
men of his day; gathered from men who had known 
him recollections of Dr. Johnson ; and some of the 
most interesting of his notes 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has, I see, been getting re- 
proved in some quarters for writing about Stevenson 
with a quite reasonable and sympathetic frankness 
in some of the prefaces he has written specially for 
the admirable Tusitala Edition of Stevenson which 
Messrs. Heinemann are publishing (2s. 6d. a volume). 
He does not present Stevenson, as do some who 
never knew him so intimately, as a plaster saint, 
but shows him as a kindly, courageous, lovable 

creature, with something of 


are on the death of Nelson, 
on Fox and Pitt, especially 
of the illness and last days 
of Pitt; and he pictures 
Sheridan at fifty-four 
sitting till three in the 
morning, drinking port out 
of large glasses—‘‘ He never 
tastes -malt liquor and 
drinks very little water, but 
at dinner drinks wine pro- 
fusely & afterwards con- 
tinues to do so all the time 
He sits in company. He 
fills his glass to the top; 
and does not sip it but 
throws it down his throat 
at once. He drinks from 
three to six bottles a day.” 
No wonder he had little 
appetite and his face was 
“ disfigured.” 

As a gatherer of table- 
talk Farington was admir- 
able. At Lord Abercorn’s 
they were talking of 
where the human figure might be found in greatest 
perfection. Not among the ill-fed, hard-worked 
labouring class, Lord Abercorn thought, but, ‘“‘ on 
looking round the House of Lords, He had remarked 
what a fine body of men the nobility were and that 
there might be found a superiority.’”’ ‘‘ That, said 
Mr. Pitt, may be owing to the new nobility—very 
sarcastic to a man like Lord Abercorn who wd. 
attach everything to ancestry.’’ This third volume 
is as rich in varied interest as its two predecessors, 
and I am glad to hear that Mr. Greig has five more 
in preparation. Historians of the future will owe 
many debts to these Farington Diaries, and we 
who are not historians can read them with the 
same delight we gain from sitting in good 
company and listening to the free gossip of 
all sorts of interesting people. I, for one, am 
deeply grateful to Mr. Greig for salving this 
long-buried treasure trove and enriching it with his 
own invaluable commentary. His well-informed 
notes on the persons and things discussed in 
the Diary are a real addition to its interest and 
usefulness. 


Miss Marshall Saunders, 
at her home in Florida, with neighbour's child and dog. 


Miss Saunders's new novel, ‘‘ Jimmy Gold-Coast” is to be published 
immediately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


the elf in his humanity, not 
without faults, affectations, 
little vanities, but with 
finer qualities which atoned 
for them. I hope when the 
thirty-five volumes in this 
edition have all been issued 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s 
thirteen prefaces may be 
gathered into a_ separate 
book. Taken together, 
they will give us the 
vividest, most understand- 
ing and probably truest 
portrait we are ever likely 
to possess of R. L. S. as he 
really was. The new Tusi- 
tala volumes include several 
little known writings of 
Stevenson’s, and one of his 
notebooks now for the first 
time published. 


In the Sphere of the week 
before last Mr. Shorter ex- 
presses amazement that the 
critics should have paid so much attention to Miss 
Law’s ‘“‘ Patrick Branwell Bronté,’’ which he would 
have expected ‘‘to be dismissed in a few con- 
temptuous lines,” and then devotes a page to it, in 
the course of which he forcibly dismisses Miss Law’s 
claim that Branwell wrote ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
as untenable, and clinches his argument with the 
statement that the novel Branwell in one of his 
letters said he was writing was not ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’’ as Miss Law assumes, but the unfinished 
“And the Weary are at Rest,’’ of which Mr. Shorter 
possesses a copy made before the original went to 
America. 


Mr. William McLeod Raine, the distinguished 
American author, has been spending a few weeks in 
England, particularly in London, where he was 
born and passed the first eleven years of his life. 
He grew to manhood in that Far West which he has 
pictured so ably in “A Man Four-Square,” “A 
Texas Ranger,” “ The Fighting Edge,” and the 
rest of the series of brilliant stories that has 
made him popular on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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and to this 
day he divides 
his year 
tween New 
York and 
those more 
adventurous 
parts from 
which most of 
his tales and 
characters are 
drawn. His 
new novel, 


Desert’s 


A study of 
Rabelais’ 
humour, The 
Enigma of 
Rabelais,” by 
A. F. Chappell, 
is to be pub- 
lished shortly 
by the Cam- 
bridge Press. 


Books of 
™ short stories 
are becoming 


Price,” 
just been 
published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Although Mr. David Garnett’s “‘ A Man in the 
Zoo”’ (5s. ; Chatto & Windus) is not so startlingly 
bizarre as his ‘ Lady Into Fox,” it is bizarre 
enough, even if it never goes beyond being fan- 
tastically farcical. Because he has quarrelled with 
his sweetheart, Josephine, who in a heated moment 
tells him, ‘‘ You are Tarzan of the Apes ; you ought 
to be shut up in the Zoo,” John Cromartie resent- 
fully arranges to be exhibited in the Zoological 
Gardens, between a chimpanzee and an _ orang- 
outang, with a label on his cage describing him as 
‘“Homo sapiens: Man.” The story is written, like 
the other, in the carefully detailed, realistic manner 
of Defoe; its extravagances are presented as if 
they were not extravagant, its whimsical situations 
developed with an air of matter-of-fact seriousness. 
It is one of the most joyously humorous, cleverly 
absurd things I have read 


has Miss Cedar Paul and Mr. Eden Paul, 


the well-known translators, whose translation of Baudries’s “ Psychoanalyses and Aesthetics” and 
Pfister ‘‘ Love in Children,” were recently published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 


plentiful, and 
judging by 
those of his I 
have read in the Tatler, Mr. Leslie P. Hartley’s 
“Night Fears and Other Stories,” which Messrs. 
Putnam have in the press, will be a book worth 
buying. 


Mr. de la Mare’s first editions are fetching high 
prices, but I shall not be tempted to impoverish 
myself by buying one of “‘ Henry Brocken”’ while 
I can get the excellent new edition now published 
by Messrs. Collins at eight shillings and sixpence, 
beautified with the charming illustrations of Miss 
Marian Ellis. This ‘‘ essay upon the eternal theme 
of the wanderer, a journey backwards through the 
imaginative kingdom of other writers,” is, says 
Mr. John Freeman in his just published volume, 
“English Portraits and Essays,” written admirably, 
“with a fervid ingenuity and a fondness like that 
of a child for remembered stories.’’ It is one of 
the most characteristic of Mr. de la Mare’s books, 

and will be specially wel- 


for some time. 


There was bound to be 
a parody of “ Lady Into 
Fox,” and it is parodied 
with the right witty irre- 
sponsibility in Gentle- 
man into Goose,” by 
Christopher Ward (2s. 6d. ; 
Werner Laurie), which 
catches the tone and 
atmosphere of its original 
and parallels the story of 
the lady with this of the 
transformed gentleman in 
a spirit of sober drollery 
and burlesque gravity 
that make delightfully 
amusing reading. The 
queer woodcuts add 
not a little to the fun 


comed by the many who 
came to know him too late 
to get the first edition 
on its appearance in 
1904. 


“The New Vision of 
German Arts,’”’ by Herman 
Scheffauer, which Messrs. 
Ernest Benn are publish- 
ing, is a series of essays on 
recent German thought. 
BOOKMAN readers know 
something of Mr. Schef- 
fauer’s capacity (even if 
they have not read his 
other books published in 
this country) from the 
occasional articles on 
modern German literature, 
he has contributed to these 


Mr. Desmond Ryan, 


whose James Connolly” (Labour Publishing Co.), 
of it. is reviewed in this Number. - pages. 
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Reviewing Mr. Ernest Goodwin’s “ Stiletto ”’ 
(Collins) in last month’s Bookman, Mrs. Dawson 
Scott praised the story, but wished the author 
would clothe ‘his marvellously vivid tales in a 
dress of rich prose.’”’” Mr. Goodwin writes that he 


cannot and will not do this: ‘‘ The art is beyond _ 


me. My method of writing is primitive. When 
once I have a story-idea clear in my head I tell it 
as simply and directly as I can. I have seen so 
much fine writing, and so often it is all about 
nothing that I rather fight shy of it. I want only 
to tell stories, not to write them. I was born out 
of mytime. I should have lived six hundred years 
ago and gone about with a long beard and a harp, 
and have been a welcome guest, with my budget 
of chants and ballads in hall and cot. This instinct 
of mine is perhaps the origin of my bald, stark 
methods of narrative.” 


The extraordinary number of lyrics received in 
our Fifty Guineas Lyric Competition, which closed 
on the 12th May, exceed all expectations, but we 
hope to have completed the adjudication in time 
to announce the result in the July Bookman. 


Among books published too late for review in 
this Number, or reviews of which have had to be held 
over until next month, I would strongly recommend 
you to buy or borrow : 

“The Dark Night.’”” By May Sinclair. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape). 

“The Desert’s Price.” By W. McLeod Raine. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder). 

“ Wanderlight.””. By Ermest Raymond. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells). 

“The Shameless Innocent.’” By Maxwell Laurie. 
7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie). 

“The Heavenly Ladder.” By Compton Mac- 
kenzie. 7s. 6d. (Cassells). 

“ Little Mexican.” By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus). 

“ Ghosts in Daylight.’’ By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall). 

“The Shepherd of the People.” By S. H. 
Burchell. 7s. 6d. (Gay & Hancock). 

“The Voyage.” By Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable). 

“Joseph Conrad.” By Hugh Walpole. 2s. 
(Nisbet). 

“English Portraits and Essays.” By John 
Freeman. 7s. 6d. (Hcedder). 

“Life and Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart.” By 
Stephen Graham. gs. (Putnams). 


THE BOooKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. George Goodchild has packed many drastic situa- 
tions into “‘ The Alaskan ”’ (7s. 6d. net; John Long), a 
story of the frozen Yukon valley. The prologue opens 
in England and introduces the Alaskan hero as happily 


married and settled down in a charming English mansion 
with his wife and two children. In the course of a game 
with scissors and paper one of the children discloses to the 
father evidence of his wife’s lapse seven years ago. Then 
the story switches back to Alaska and relates how the 
wife, at that time a singer who had been trapped into 
joining a shady concert troupe in Dawson City during 
the gold strike, was compelled to swear away her reputation 
in order to save an innocent friend from the hangman, 
An ingenious story in which the suspense is cleverly 
sustained. 

Apparently ‘‘ The Invisible Chain,” by Lydia Berry 
(7s. 6d.; Jarrolds), is a first novel, though judging by its 
even style and economy of words it might have been the 
work of a writer of experience. Joan Archer, by the death 
of her mother, is stranded in Paris at the age of sixteen ; 
she is sent to a convent where a former school friend of 
her mother’s is Mother Superior ; and from this, after four 
uneventful years, she escapes on the eve of taking the veil. 
Fortune is kind and leads her into safe hands, leads her to 
triumph as a singer, as a wife, as a mother. The story is 
told in a pleasant, interesting fashion, the personality of 
Joan being sufficiently impressive to make us follow her 
career with undiminishing attention. The other characters 
too are drawn not in sharp outline, but with a certain 
mellow suggestiveness, and the book should appeal to that 
multitude of readers who prefer a natural tale to one of 
rabid sensation. 

““ The Seasons in Wood and Valley,’’ by E. M. Williams 
(6s.; Duckworth) is divided into the twelve months of 
the year, each month being subdivided into little chapters, 
and in these we read of everything under the sun that 
can claim any relationship whatever with the various 
months, in the air, on the ground and in the beds of 
rivers; of dogs, birds, insects, cows, butterflies, even to 
hassocks, which sounds rather irrelevant until we read on 
and learn that there are actually in Tichbourne Church 
two high, thick clumps of matted grass-root dug from the 
meadows, roughly trimmed and used as hassocks. Even 
dead machinery by the roadside, the deserted windmill. 
standing out in its lonely aloofness, etc., are given a place 
in the scheme, and our eyes are opened or rather our 
vision is widened to see many things which either from 
force of habit or lack of vision have hitherto escaped our 
notice and yet have a beauty all their own. The book is 
written in such an entertaining form and glows throughout 
with so keen an appreciation of nature that we feel sure it 
will become a popular companion for country-lovers. 

Who wrote ‘“‘ The House Made With Hands’ (7s. 6d.; 
Arrowsmith) ? The author’s name does not figure on the 
title page, but only a woman could have understood so well 
and expressed so delicately Babette’s awakening to the 
realities of life ; yet there is a strength of touch at times that 
one usually associates with the male hand. However, on 
the whole, one concludes that the author isa woman. Her 
book is a book of charm, to interest and to set you thinking. 
One reader confesses to a lump in his throat, and even to 
having to wipe his glasses once or twice while reading it. 
Babette lives in a house that is the most wonderful house 
in the world to her, and contains the most wonderful people. 
The people change with the years, but the house never 
changes, and Babette lives on in it when the people have 
gone, never to return. At last—but no! That would not 
be fair. Read it. 
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Rew Books. 


MR. GUEDALLA’S GALLERY.* 


It is sometimes urged against Mr. Guedalla that his 
jokes smell of the lamp. But the lamp is his own, and, 
if he takes trouble to be funny, we ought to be grateful 
to him; so few people take trouble, and so many fail 
to be funny. 

His new book is not his best, but it is pleasant to read 
and contains many good things. He is careful to tell 
us that the portraits were painted for the ‘“‘ Gallery.” 
“This series of studies,’ he says, ‘‘ was designed for the 
present volume.’’ There are five so-called landscapes, 
though one of them turns out to be an essay on Sir James 
Barrie, and a discussion of Mr. Kipling is no less a dis- 
cussion of Mr. Kipling because it is irrelevantly headed 
““Mandalay.”” There are three ‘“‘ Shadows Empress 
Eugénie, M. Marcel Proust and Lady Palmerston. There 
are ‘‘Seven Sages’—-M. Anatole France and Messrs. 
Hardy, Wells, Shaw, Bennett, Conrad and Galsworthy. 
Under the heading of the ‘‘ Seven Sleepers ”’ are gathered, 
it is impossible to tell why, politicians as various as Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. MacDonald, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain and the Lords Robert and Hugh 
Cecil. The ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Liberalism ’’ are Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Morley, Lord Grey, Lord Haldane, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. And there is a brief 
and pleasant “‘ Interlude’’ on Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
who presumably would not fit in under any heading, 
though surely he is quite as much a landscape as Mr. 
Kipling or Sir James Barrie. It is necessary, in face of 
Mr. Guedalla’s statement, to suppose that some unifying 
principle informed the choice and arrangement of these 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen: personally, I can 
detect no unity except that of the author’s manner. But 
I enjoy the manner so much that I do not mind. 

Of course it has its defects. Mr. Guedalla will have 
his little joke, even if he has to contradict himself to make 
it. Here, for instance, on page 228, he wishes to present 
politicians as popular figures, so he writes : 

“ The politician serves a queer public. So long as he satisfies 
the taste of the moment, his position is assured. The fierce 
light that beats on thrones and prize-fighters is dim compared 
with the glories of his publicity. His dogs, his country seat, 
his favourite flower are presented daily to an eager community. 
Hungry supporters struggle for his old golf balls; and the 


public mind treasures his lightest sayings on subjects with 
which he is imperfectly acquainted.” 


Yet, on page 278, he can refer to the time of Palmerston 
as, in contrast with to-day, ‘“‘ an age when a party leader 
was at least as well known in the country as a popular 
jockey.”” On page 216 we read: 

‘“‘Few gambits are more successful in English life than a 
graceful pluralism. A banker with a turn for scholarship, a 
statesman whose true avocation is fly-fishing, a Dean who is 
half a journalist, a journalist who is half a Dean—these and 


these odd blends generally provide the foremost figures of our 
national scene.” 


But on page 202 we have been told that the English will 
not suffer a ‘“‘ public’’ man to be also a literary man: 
“the French,’’ we have learnt, ‘‘ are more broad-minded 
in these matters.’’ Now all this is, to requote the words 
which Mr. Guedalla quotes from You Never Can Tell ”’ 
in reference to the working of Lord Haldane’s mind, 
“very stimulating, very entertaining and instructive 
indeed.”” But it cannot be taken very seriously. It is 
too obvious that the writer has no real opinion on the 
subject about which he is generalising, but is seeking only 
an apt and telling explanation of a particular phenomenon. 
Instead of judging Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Baldwin or 
Lord Morley, as the case may be, under the aspect of 
eternity, he is fitting his judgment of eternity to Lord 
Morley or Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Lloyd George. 


* “ A Gallery.”” By Philip Guedalla. tos. 6d. (Constable.) 


Most strikingly is this exemplified in his accusation 
against Mr. Shaw: 


“One of the most engaging features of his method is an 
unassuming habit of attaching to his strictly personal opinions 
the name of some recognised (and, if possible, Continental) 
authority. He invoked the almost spectral name of Ibsen 
to sanctify his views about Romance. Secure in the certainty 
that nobody read Nietzsche, he attributed to that shadowy 
figure his own curious convictions upon the future of the race. 
Schopenhauer, Wagner. . .” 

Contrast what Mr. Shaw has himself said on this precise 
question. Speaking of his “unpatriotic” critics, he 
writes : 

““ Whenever my view strikes them as being at all outside the 
range of, say, an ordinary suburban churchwarden, they conclude 
that I am echoing Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Tolstoy, or some other heresiarch in northern or eastern Europe. 

““T confess there is something flattering in this simple faith 
in my accomplishment as a linguist and my erudition as a 
philosopher. But I cannot tolerate the assumption that life 
and literature is so poor in these islands that we must go abroad 


for all dramatic material that is not common and all ideas that 
are not superficial.” 


In brief, Mr. Guedalla is so determined to be brilliant 
that at times he condescends to a merely tinsel glitter. 
He is guilty of superficiality. It is a pity, for he is 
capable of depth. His knowledge is great: if evidence of 
that were needed outside his own writings (which it is 
not), we might recall that when Mr. Wells wrote a history 
of almost everything, he put Mr. Guedalla to the proofs, 
and certainly did not find him wanting. Nor is profundity 
of thought and emotion lacking. The real fault, I suspect, 
is a sort of modesty. Mr. Guedalla is not ordinarily 
suspected of that, for, in his epigrams about his elders, 
he unites the irreverence of the undergraduate to the 
assurance of a past master of arts. But I feel that, when 
he strains after effect, it is because he does not trust suffi- 
ciently to his simple, solid, natural gifts. 


GERALD GOULD. 


MARK RUTHERFORD* 


“* Mark Rutherford ’’—for by that pen name was William 
Hale White always known to the outside world—has a 
distinct place of his own in the literature of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Time alone will decide his 
position in the days to come, the permanency of his books 
it is yet too soon to announce positively. The modesty of 
his claim in ‘“ the Autobiography of Mark Rutherford ” 
that “‘ some little historic value’”’ attaches to the faithful 
description of certain phases of nonconformist life in 
England eighty years ago may be readily acknowledged. 
If the humour that belongs to Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Salem 
Chapel ’’ is conspicuously absent from Mark Rutherford’s 
work, and the morbid note too insistent for the comfort of 
the reader, the fidelity and sincerity of the author carry an 
honourable distinction. And the style was the man. In 
his old age William Hale White might disavow any lively 
interest in his early books, it is plain from ‘‘ The Groom- 
bridge Diary ’”’ of his widow he was “ Mark Rutherford ” 
to the end. 

. These two handsome volumes will not perhaps add to 
the literary fame of the author of ‘“‘ The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane’”’ and “ Miriam’s Schooling,’’ but they 
reveal his character at uncommonly close quarters, and 
the ‘‘ Diary’ is the story of a high romance. For Miss 
Dorothy V. Smith (daughter of the late Horace Smith, a 
well-known London police magistrate) was just thirty-one 
when she first met ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,’”’ and four years 
later she married him—the bridegroom being then eighty, 

* “The Groombridge Diary.” By Dorothy V. White. 

12s. 6d. net. (Milford: Oxford University Press.)—‘‘ Letters 


to Three Friends.’’ By William Hale White. tos. 6d. net, 
21s. net the set. (Milford: Oxford University Press.) 
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and a widower for twenty years. Three years of close 
friendship, followed by two years of the happy intimacy 
of’marriage and then in 1913 the death of William Hale 
White. And now we have the story of this romantic and 
quite beautiful attachment told at full length, the diffi- 
culties not slurred over, the disparity of the respective ages 
neither exaggerated nor apologised for. It was plainly 
love at first sight or at least the consciousness of strong 
affinity. Mrs. White insists on the boyish characteristics of 
her husband and he for his part found comfort and strength 
in her presence. The “ guarded flame ”’ sometimes flickered 
and sunk but it was not extinguished; and devotedly 
tended it burned clearly and well after the marriage. On 
both sides was courageous love. ‘‘ Mark Rutherford ’’ was 
hypochrondiacal and of gravely serious mind, and pre- 
eminently individualist. Carlyle was his master, the 
Bible, Shakespeare and Milton his perennial and constant 
subjects of study. He makes a point of his literary 
restrictions : 

“* Hale said if he had his time over again he would not touch 
one of the Elizabethan dramatists (Marlowe, etc.). He said 
we should face the fact that we cannot read the Elizabethan 
dramatists and Thomas 4 Kempis; we are always trying to, 
but we ought to be honest and allow that we can’t. If we 
choose Thomas a Kempis we must throw the other overboard, 
he said, with all its greatness, power and worth.” 

The influence of his wife’s strong love on ‘‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford ’’ was, we judge from the “ Diary,’’ all to the good. 
It modified his religious agnosticism and enlarged his 
sympathies. Without accepting any dogmatic faith—the 
revulsion from the appalling Calvinism of his youth seems 
to have made that impossible—he came to enjoy the fine 
prose of the Book of Common Prayer and to appreciate 
the phrasing of its prayers. And he was married and 
buried according to the rites of the Church of England. 
The positive dislike of Catholicism and the inability to 
overcome his prejudice are expressed in the early ‘‘ Letters 
to Three Friends.’”’ In the “ Diary ’’ we read, ‘‘ I remem- 
ber his occasionally expressed hankering after the Church 
of Rome, and also his smile and shake of the head, for it 
wouldn’t quite do.” Religion was the predominant 
interest throughout “‘ Mark Rutherford’s’’ long life, and 
many and lively were the talks on that tremendous subject 
between these two devoted comrades and lovers. 

The “‘ Three Friends” to whom Mark Rutherford wrote 
consistently for a long period of years were Mr. and Mrs. 
Colenut—here counted as one—Miss Partridge of Ashstead 
and Mr. Philip Webb, the architect. As a letter writer 
Mark Rutherford is not to be ranked among the immortals. 
But the honesty and simplicity of mind that endear his 
books to their admirers shine out on every page of his 
correspondence. On public questions of the day there are 
few comments. Hale White was a liberal in politics, as in 
religion, but apart from the South African War, which 
provoked him to impassioned utterance against hostilities, 
he ignored political controversy. He was too much the 
disciple of Carlyle to show any enthusiasm for democracy. 
Of the poets—in addition to Shakespeare and Milton—he 
returns again and again to the praise of Tennyson, Spenser 
and Swinburne. 

In a letter to Mrs. Colenutt in 1891 Hale White alludes 
severely to “ the reprehensible modern practice of raking 
together everything a man has written, however unworthy 
of him it may be.”’ It cannot be said that any of these 
letters are unworthy of the writer; and there is much in 
them that will make all lovers of Mark Rutherford grateful 
for their publication. 

JosErH CLAYTON. 


LIFTING MIST.* 


It is difficult to obtain any real knowledge of a 
personality unless he or she should write a book. Even 
then the book must be poetry or fiction. It is a case of 
““O, that my friend should relate a story,’ for that rela- 
tion at once becomes revelation. There, pinned to the 


* “ Lifting Mist.”’ By Austin Harrison. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


written page are the things about him which have baffled 
us, the intricacies of his thought. the scope and limitations 
of his personality. We read—and it is as if a door in 
a high wall had been unlocked for us, and on entering 
we found not only the one room we had guessed at but 
many chambers looking on a landscape we had not known 
was there. Yet we are familiar with the furniture in 
all the rooms. 

In “ Lifting Mist,’’ Mr. Austin Harrison’s first novel, 
he has placed himself definitely as a writer of progressive 
modern fiction. It seems to me curious that our more 
progressive writers are seldom the young writers but 
people of mature talent. Generally they have tried and 
discarded the old methods. They have accepted the 
fact that a man should write not like his predecessors, but 
as is natural to him. I do not know whether Mr. Austin 
Harrison has "scrapped any earlier stories or whether this 
is actually his first. If the latter, 1 suspect it is his mind 
which has done the writing and discarding, for ‘ Lifting 
Mist ” does not strike me as a first novel. 

It is the story of a boy’s years at school. Often done 
before, never has it been done so clearly and with so much 
point. Sam Brabazon-Hone is the son of a judge, and 
goes to’'a public school. His experiences are those of 
the ordinary boy, and the book should be read by all 
parents who intend to give their sons this type of educa- 
tion. Mr. Harrison reveals in his story the result of the 
monkish tradition, its effect on health, work and happiness. 
Fortunately for himself Sam meets in Thrush a young girl 
of whom he can make a friend. Her satisfying companion- 
ship is his salvation, and in that delightful idyll lies the 
moral of the book. Mr. Harrison builds roughly, twigs 
and straws and all sorts of unfinished ends stick out on 
every side of “‘ Lifting Mist.’” That is Mr. Harrison’s way. 
In talking he does not trouble to finish his sentences, in his 
novel he does not trouble to finish his scenes. Nor is his 
psychology convincing. He has evidently given quite a 
lot of thought to his picture of Thrush, yet at times he 
makes her act as no girl ever did. He is more successful 
with men than women, and best with boys. In spite 
of flaws like these, however, he has written an outstanding 
novel, a novel so interesting and unusual that it will 
assuredly rank as one of the books of the year, 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


TWO POETS.* 


Mr. Fausset’s third volume of poems, “ Before the 
Dawn,” gratifies the reader alike with achievement and 
promise. It is better than its predecessors in verse, and 
it gives a sharper edge to the idealism which is his special 
theme in prose. Unlike mny poets whose reputation is 
making, Mr. Fausset comes with a complete and competent 
philosophy for background to every lyric; the disorder 
of visible and invisible things is swept by his eye into. 
an array which to some may seem faulty but is certainly 
definite and empowered with purpose ; and thus you may 
be sure, when you turn to any page, that you will not be 
teased by the casual or vexed by the merely violent. 
Certain of the poems hint that the order, and consequent 
serenity, are not an easy purchase ; hence the title of the 
book is perhaps more eloquent than a stranger’s specula- 


tion can suggest, and darkness may have been indeed deep. 


before the nimble dawn escaped and grew in stature. If 
now the author dreams of ‘‘ a heart untraversed by brute 
pain,” as in the beautiful lines beginning : 


““When I have seen proud navies sink 
With dwindling masts beyond the line ’’— 


you may conjecture that the brute pain is of the kind 
that Nature needs must endure on her road to faith and 
tranquillity. Mr. Fausset’s idealism, indeed, is seen more 


* “ Before the Dawn.’ By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 5s. 
(Dent.)—‘‘ Poems and Sonnets.” By Frank Kendon. 5s. 
(John Lane.) 
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purely in these new poems than in his formal ‘“‘ Studies in 
Idealism,”’ and nowhere so clearly as in this sonnet : 
“‘T saw a vision of the years to be; 
ff The chains had fallen from the wrists of time, 
And out of passion’s prison men stepped free. 
Like bells that on the still air sudden chime, 
An arch of joy above two lovers wed, 
The moaning lips of sorrow sang with life : 
Dull eyes flashed bright, for lust and hate were dead, 
And fear, the sickly shadow cast by strife. 


“The vision faded. Lo! a puddled street 
Flared through a wintry dusk. One sidling came 
And fawned on me for gain. On piteous feet 
I saw a tired world toiling in its shame, 
I saw souls bartered for a merchant’s fee, 
I saw the Christ still aching on the tree.” 


All his lament is: 


“Only man in his mind 
Is prisoned and cannot be free.” 


His own enfranchisement has been won in that simple 
surrender to nature which so many of his poems declare, 
and especially some that, in spirit as well as form, recall 
the freshest of the Laureate’s verses. At times his note 
is sterner, and perhaps the best of his lyrics is one, ‘‘ The 
Book,”’ which uses a graver music for a close rendering of 
autumn and its parable. Mainly Mr. Fausset’s form is 
delicate, scrupulous and sensitive; when he innovates he 
justifies himself, and his real accomplishment in the art of 
verse is never so well shown as when he leaves the fullness 
of rhyme and uses rhymeless feminine endings, or in the 
strictest of ‘short measure’ retards his line and adds 
weight by a mere pause. 

Mr. Frank Kendon’s ‘‘ Poems and Sonnets” is, I 
believe, a first book and shews a contrast to Mr. Fausset’s 
volume. If I may say so without offence to either, Mr. 
Kendon is a more instinctive singer than Mr. Fausset and 
a less deliberate thinker : a better poet, a worse philosopher. 
The order and faithful coherence, which have been re- 
marked in Mr. Fausset, are not as yet within Mr. Kendon’s 
compass; but he is eager, bright, alternating sun and 
shadow. To put it vulgarly, he does not argue, he tells ; 
he does not rationalise, he reveals ; his value is in what he 
feels rather than in what he thinks. Men have remarked 
the absence of new poets, the profusion of the war, and 
the years immediately after, being followed by autumnal 
silence. Mr. Kendon breaks the silence with a beautiful 
singing note, a voice all his own and gaining at least as 
much from the expression of his personality as from the 
transcription of views of life and thoughts on eternity. 

His meaning, his burden, is various: sometimes he is 
ironic and playful, sometimes quite simple in his candour, 
sometimes passionate. Best of all his gifts, as I have 
suggested, is this power of singing: there’s a natural 
music in : 

“How wide are cloudless skies. 
How cool is the mellow air. 
Proserpine’s roving eyes 
Across her cornfields stare. 
She slips her sandals, and steals 
Quietly forth again. 
Hushed are the nightingales, 
And whisperless is the young grain. 


Without a cloud, the night 

Deepens suddenly above her ; 

The poppies are black in her sight, 

And harder now to discover ; 

But the night about her is sweet 

With dew and summer; she fears not— 
The tread of horses’ feet 

Over corn is soft—she hears not.” 


Mr. Kendon is everywhere touched by music, and 
echoes the Elizabethan air in: 


“‘ Beauty of form, of lip, of cheek, of eye, of word, of deed, 
Not for thou hast, though thou hast these, I love thee; this 
were choice ; 
Thou art my mistress for no cause; I love because I need ; 
But praise, to still my questing mind, thy looks, thy grace, 
thy voice.” 


He calls attention by a Note to the novelty of “ ana- 
lysed’ rhyme, wherein the endings are split and vowe's 


interchanged, and it is possible that this ingenuity may lead 
to a new, diminutive beauty of sound. But technical 
innovations will not detain many readers ; of more general 
interest and value is the quality of mind expressed in these 
poems, the hint of Donne and the Elizabethans, the natural 
ease of speech, the suggestion of something serious and 
permanent beneath the bright lights and motion of this 
verse, 


JouN FREEMAN. 


A TEAM FROM THE RED ROSE 
COUNTY.* 


That this collection of poetry by various hands should 
have been published in Liverpool rather than in Manchester, 
the Lancashire capital, is to the credit of Merseyside, and 
honour is due also to the London publishers who have 
sponsored the volume in the metropolis, far from the life 
and dialects of the County Palatine. For the forty poets 
represented were all born or reared in the land of the Red 
Rose, and the majority of their poems are written in the 
vernacular : facts which cause us to wonder how much 
of a hearing is likely to be gained for the book outside 
Lancashire, no prejudice among contemporary readers 
being quite so general as that which makes them look 
upon dialect as shyly as Mr. Lenville, of the Vincent 
Crummles Company, looked upon Nicholas Nickleby’s 
fist one thrilling morning at the Portsmouth Theatre. 

So restricted indeed from the standpoint of circulation 
and fame is a piece of writing in dialect that hardly one 
of these Lancastrians has hitherto been at all known out- 
side the moorland and factory life which is here written 
about with such obvious poetic feeling. Edwin Waugh 
of course has already a place among the poets of wide 
popularity, chiefly by virtue of one poem, ‘‘ Come Whoam 
To Mi Childer an’ Me.’’ But Waugh wrote many a piece 
as worthy, despite that the London.or Birmingham reader 
would raise his eyebrows in surprise to hear them even 
mentioned, let alone spoken of with enthusiasm. There 
is for example the little story in verse of a Lancashire 
worker’s proposal, ‘‘Come, Mary, link thi’ arm i’ mine,” 
which has not been overlooked by Miss Yates in compiling 
the present volume : 


““ Aw peeped into my cot last neet ; 
It made me hutchin’ fain [fidgeting glad] : 
A bonny fire were winkin’ breet 
In every window-pane ; 
Aw marlocked upo’ th’ white hearthstone, 
An’ drummed o’ th’ kettle lid ; 
An’ sung, ‘ My neest is snug an’ sweet ; 
Aw’ll go an’ fotch my brid!’ 
So, Mary, link thi’ arm i’ mine.” 


Can it be intellectual laziness that makes the ordinary 
reader believe himself as unable to fathom poems of this 
kind as he is to fathom a dialect of Polynesia? Cer- 
tainly few of the words present any real difficulty—in the 
above instance I have accompanied the only obscure phrase 
with a bracketed translation. It is obvious that the use 
of dialect gives the verse half its charm, and one feels a 
definite sympathy for the poets who flatly refuse to temper 
their whole-hearted feeling for their native corner of the 
earth by any cosmopolitan artistry. And they have their 
consolation, as Mr. Wilfrid Gibson admirably conveys in 
his introduction to the volume : 


“‘ It cannot be denied that by using a comparatively unknown 
tongue a dialect writer is definitely limiting his audience ; yet, 
on the other hand, it is as certain that within his own district 
many a dialect writer has a greater number of readers, a more 
compact and attentive audience, than poets”of the same calibre 
can command who write in a literary English comprehensible 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats.” 


Further, if one had asked any of the gallant little band 
why they employed what Mr. Thomas Hardy calls the 
“‘ veil’ that tends to obscure poetry, they would doubt- 
less answer as William Barnes, the Dorset poet, answered 

* “A Lancashire Anthology.” Selected and edited by 


May Yates, with an introduction by Wilfrid Gibson. tos. 6d. 
(University of Liverpool and Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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when he was asked why he remained strictly a dialectician— 
“I could not help it.” So that we must accept or reject 
the volume without argument. And what a mistake for 
readers to reject it! Those who accept it will find them- 
selves possessed of as great riches as any single anthology 
can possibly offer. Once the local distortions and mis- 
pronunciations are overcome, these poets will be recognised 
as the genuine successors of Burns. The pathos and 
sublime of the fireside clime are re-expressed in terms so 
long Scottish, by whole-hearted men of such authentic 
names as Joseph Cronshaw, Sam Bamford, Ben Brierley, 
Ammon Wrigley and the like. To quote from the specimens 
chosen so skilfully from their voluminous writings is a 
temptation, if only to show how charming and hearty 
are their impressions of the life about them, that throbs 
to the “clang of the wooden shoon.’’ It can only be 
resisted by copying out as an alternative a verse from 
“Welcome, Bonny Brid,” by Samuel Laycock, written, 
we are informed, when one of the poet’s children was born : 
“But tho’ we’ve childer two or three, 
We'll mak’ a bit o’ reawm for thee ; 
Bless thee lad ! 
Tha’rt th’ prettiest brid we have i’ th’ nest, 


So hutch up closer to mi breast. 
Aw’m thi dad!” 


We hear a great deal in these days about Sussex poets 
and Sussex poetry. But, for truth in sentiment and 
loveliness of expression, can old Sam Laycock’s lyric be 
beaten in the literature of any of the counties ? 


T. M. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


It is the fashion in reviewing a book of this kind to 
deplore at some length those tales whose absence the 
Teviewer cannot understand. The two gentlemen re- 
sponsible for this collection certainly invite this sort of 
criticism by their use of the word “ best.”’ Yet, after all, 
that is no more than to say that these twenty-six stories 
are what seem the best to them, not necessarily to anyone 
else. It is therefore beside the mark if we point out to 
Messrs. O’Brien and Cournos that they have most un- 
accountably omitted the glorious tale by so-and-so which 
added a lustre to the year 1923. Let us rather be glad 
that so many of the tales here presented can, if we have 
already read them, be read again with considerable pleasure. 

Those which depend for most of their effect upon the 
surprise contained in the last few words are at a dis- 
advantage when it comes to re-reading. Liam O’Flaherty’s 
conte of the Dublin sniper who was sniped is one of these. 
But what could be, to one reader at any rate, more perfectly 
delightful than the way in which ‘‘ Another Temple Gone ”’ 
is written? C. E. Montague has been for years one of 
the brilliant brotherhood on the Manchester Guardian. 
It is said that, with the help of some black dye upon his 
hair, he concealed a number of these years in 1914 or 1915 
from the recruiting sergeant. He is in some of his tales 
slightly acidulous, but in this one he is as mellow as the 
Irish product which he so deliciously celebrates. Long 
may he continue to give us stories in this inimitable vein. 
Beauty and humour, human nature and nature, profundity 
and sprightliness—such and other qualities irradiate these 
seventeen pages. 

Sprightliness goes hand in hand with grimness in the 
tale of Mr. Arlen, while among the most amusing is Mr. 
Aumonier’s. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s study of an ancient 
shepherd is a very harmonious painting. It is a genre 
picture perfectly done, with no attempts at the subtlety 
which informs ‘‘ The Fly.’’ But then this is the work of 
Katherine Mansfield. After reading the brief pages one 
is left, as is nearly always the case with this wonderful 
writer, dimly moving through a world to which one has 
not previously had the key, and the whole story passes in 
the most commonplace surroundings—a City man’s office, 

* “The Best Short Stories of 1923.” 1. English. Edited 
pi 3 J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan 

pe. 


with “‘ the boss,’’ an invalid friend and a solitary fly as the 
actors in the tragedy. Well may we fear that Katherine 
Mansfield’s death is an irreparable loss to the art of the 
short story ; let us however be grateful for all that she 
has given us. And within the last year or two there have 
arisen other professors of this difficult species of literature, 
who seem not only to be making it popular amongst the 
general public, but even a joy for ever. 

One or two of these tales appear to be more suitable for 
a full-length novel. For instance Mr. L. de Giberne Sieve- 
king tells us in ‘‘ The Prophetic Camera” a story such as 
the author of ‘“‘ Vice Versa ’’ would have gloried in and the 
Wells of the ‘‘ Time Machine ’’ would not have despised. 
The camera in question is furnished with a mechanism 
which causes the photographs to be of the future—five, 
ten, fifteen, etc. years ahead, according as you set the 
finger. It seems a pity to restrict this brilliant idea to 
one short story, and I hope Mr. Sieveking will utilise it for 
a novel. On the other hand Miss Webb’s pathetic work- 
house tale could not be extended without grievous loss, and 
Hugh Walpole’s tale of the great adventure which befell a 
secondhand bookseller who lived at Ealing is perfectly 
adapted to its space. 

In “ Alas, Poor Bollington ! ’’ we have A. E. Coppard in 
a jocular, mundane mood ; and if we prefer his ‘‘ Clorinda ”’ 
that is because he walks serenely on those heights where 
angels fear to tread. It is ungrateful, however, if we 
deprecate good work because a writer has given us some- 
thing else that was more than good. Mr. Maugham’s 
‘‘The Taipan’”’ is by no means another “ Rain”; but 
*twill serve very well. He has an extraordinary gift for 
absorbing an exotic atmosphere. Mr. Hughes’s quaint 
story, ‘‘ The Stranger,’”’ makes one look forward with the 
greatest eagerness to the play ‘“‘ A Comedy of Good and 
Evil,”’ for which it is the basis. I hope it will be more 
commercially successful than was Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
dramatisation of Wells’s story of the angelic visitor. In 
this case it is a delightful little demon, while the host is, 
as in Wells’s tale, a clergyman—this time a Welshmen 
with a wooden-legged wife. 

Two stories in this book, by Edwin Pugh and Thomas 
Burke, are grim studies in the unlovely district to the 
north-east of Wales. Here again we cannot refrain from 
thinking of other tales of Burke which have thrilled us 
more and have held more sombre beauty. Talking of 
grimness, it would be hard to beat Gerald Bullett’s story 
of the mole. The psychology is most interesting. And 
so, it need not be said, is Ethel Colburn Mayne’s ethereal, 
delicate, penetrating study of an encounter at a sale. 

It is impossible in collections such as this to avoid com- 
paring work that is wholly dissimilar and should not be 
compared. But if one happens to read, say, Osbert 
Sitwell’s ‘‘ The Machine Breaks Down ”’ just before or just 
after one has read ‘‘ The Horse-Dealer’s Daughter” by a 
man of genius, D. H. Lawrence—well, there is no com- 
parison. Suffice it to say that so long as we have a 
Montague and a Lawrence it will always be with a certain 
slackening of interest that the work of nearly every other 
short story writer will slip through our fingers. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE NEW PRE-RAPHAELITES.* 


Two new volumes in Messrs. Benn’s ‘‘ Contemporary 
British Artists ’’’ series deal with painters whose work as 
yet is not widely known to the general public. Both 
Mr. Henry Lamb and Mr. Stanley Spencer are former 
students of the Slade School who have made their reputa- 
tion in the exhibitions of the New English Art Club; both 
are comparatively young men, Mr. Lamb having been born 
in 1885 and Mr. Spencer in 1892, and both are apt to puzzle 
the plain man because while each is capable of executing 
and has executed drawings and paintings which all can 


* “Contemporary British Artists”: ‘‘ Henry Lamb.” By 
G.L.K.; ‘Stanley Spencer.” By R.H.W. 8s. 6d. each. 
(Ernest Benn.) 
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understand and enjoy, each has produced pictures which 
bewilder us by their rejection of the ordinarily accepted 
conventions of form and by their deliberate assumption 
of.a primitive archaism. 

Mr. Lamb is the easier to understand. During the 
first decade of the present century he was looked upon 
as a promising young artist of the John school. Then in 
1910 he leapt 
into promin- 
ence by his 
picture of a 
Breton peas-~ 
ant bowing 
his head in 
an agony of 
grief over the 
dead body of 
his mother. 
This picture 
—Plate 1 in 
the mono- 
graph under 
review — has 
a tragic in- 
tensity un- 
paralleled 
in modern 
British paint- 
ing, and at 
once estab- 
lished the 
painter as an 
artist of in- 
dividual 
genius. In 
the same year 
Mr. Lamb 
painted a 
“Head of a 
Bretonne ’’— 
reproducedas 
the frontis- 
piece to this 
volume— 
showing cer- 
tain affinities 
with the 
realistic 
paintings of 
Picasso, and 
it became 
clear that 
during his 
sojourn in 
France he 


had become 
affected by From “Henry Lamb.” Contempoca: 
that section In the possession of 


of the Post-Impressionist movement which endeavoured 
to secure emotional significance by a primitive simplicity 
of means. Since then Mr. Lamb has painted many 
pictures which seem a little strange, but he has never 
fallen into incomprehensible eccentricity. Even his 
‘* Palestine War Picture’’ in the Imperial War Museum 
—the most difficult to follow of the works reproduced 
— will hold attention by its delicate Pre-Raphaelite 
painting of details, though the drifting clouds of smoke 
and curious point of view are apt to confuse the spectator 
at his first glance. In his portrait of ‘‘ Lytton Strachey, 
Esq.,”” which may be seen at the Tate Gallery, Mr. Lamb 
according to G. L. K. makes “‘ a momentous contribution 
to the psychology of pictorial representation.”’ 

‘“‘ Lytton Strachey is preserved for us in a lofty room, to which 
the unusual expanse of landscape seen through the vast window 
lends some of the character of a cage.” 

Certainly this unconventional portrait of a distinguished 
writer, lounging in a basket-chair and wearing carpet 


slippers, does not lack the touch of intimate characterisa- 
tion, and the picture as a whole is also distinguished and 
effective as a piece of decoration. We have only to look 
at the pencil drawing of ‘‘ A Head ”’ (Plate 33) to recognise 
the exquisite sensitiveness of Mr. Lamb's draughtsmanship, 
at his portrait of ‘“ Romilly John” (Plate 25) or ‘‘ The 
Provost of Worcester " (Plate 27) to note how convincingly 
and _ solidly 
he can paint 
a head and 
figure. When 
Mr. Lamb 
refrains from 
accen tua ting 
the plastic 
roundness of 
form he does 
so purposely, 
probably to 
intensify the 
decorative 
unity of his 
design, as in 
the remark- 
able group 
of ‘ George 
Kennedy and 
Family” 
(Plate 15) 
which strikes 
a new note 
in “ genre” 
portraiture. 
whose pre- 
face is full of 
shrewd and 
sym pathetic 
comments 
helpful to a 
better under- 
standing of 
the artist, is 
compelled in 
the end to 
admit that 
Mr. Lamb’s 
“is a re- 
markable but 
baffling per- 
sonality, and 
it is too early 
to prophesy on 
what lines it 
may still 


develop.” 
Still more 
baffling is the 
Lytton Strachey (sketch) 1912. . 
Brit:sh Artists series (Ernest Benn). personality of 
y Ottoline Morrell. Mr. Stanley 


Spencer. As a draughtsman the pencil “ Nude Study” 
(Plate 34) tells us that he can be beautifully light, delicate 
and expressive ; the pen drawing of ‘‘ The late Sydney 
Spencer, M.C.”’ (Plate 30) proves his power and grasp of 
form ; his “ Self-portrait ’’ in oils, reproduced as a frontis- 
piece, shows a robustness of modelling and alert vitality 
not incomparable with the painting of Rubens; and then 
we turn to paintings like ‘‘ The Resurrection ” (Plate 8) 
and “ The Visitation ’’ (Plate 6) in which all the science 
of the Slade seems lost and we are confronted by child- 
like scrawls of incredible clumsiness. A clue to the mystery 
of Mr. Spencer’s two styles is provided by his drawing of 
“‘Jacob and Esau,’ executed between 1910 and 1911, and 
in its serious intentness curiously like an early Holman 
Hunt drawing. Here we can see that Mr. Spencer also 
yearns after a Biblical simplicity of narrative draughtsman- 
ship, but while the original Pre-Raphaelites were content 
to go back to Botticelli and Ghirlandaio,. Mr. Spencer 
reaches back to Fra Angelico and Giotto. Even the last 
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is not sufficiently Gothic and primitive for an apt com- 
parison, because the Giottos at Padua would appear 
sophisticated in their realism beside Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Last 
Supper ”’ (Plate 14). The nearest thing in the National 
Gallery to this and ‘‘ The Resurrection’’ (Plate 20) is 
the barbaric altarpiece of Margaritone. 

Mr. Spencer can do much better things. His ‘‘ Bed 
Picture ’’ (Plate 9), done in 1915, and “ Unveiling a War 
Memorial at Cookham ”’ (Plate 17), painted in 1921, have 
the clarity and coherence of a true Pre-Raphaelite picture, 
and for all their strangeness the workmanship is so polished 
that the pictures are intelligible to all. Why an artist 
who can paint when he likes with Pre-Raphaelite precision 
should produce works which seem like nothing but rude 
daubs, is a puzzle which must tempt many people into 
believing that the artist is guilty of archaistic affectation. 
For my part I believe Mr. Spencer to be perfectly sincere, 
but to be something of a fanatic, temporarily led astray 
by the notion that corporeal realism may degrade the 
spiritual intensity that he seeks to breathe into his work. 
But surely the ecstasy of Blake is produced in spite of 
and not because of his childlike rendering of form, and 
Mr. Spencer could deliver his message better if he discarded 
incoherent mumbling and adopted clear enunciation. That 
he is greatly gifted is beyond question ; our anxiety is the 
use to which he will put his gifts. R.H.W. in his almost 
enthusiastic introduction tells us: 

“In all the compositions of the last four years the artist is 
clearly striving, on the one hand, to reconcile his reactions to 
things seen with an enlargement of his imaginative vision ; and 
on the other to realise his imaginative conceptions so completely 
that they may have the finite quality of realistic pictures.” 

Candidly ‘‘ The Betrayal ’’ (Plate 26) of 1922 still offends 
us by the wilful gaucherie of its human forms, though the 
accessories, walls, vegetation and buildings are painted 
with delicate precision, and one hopes that in time Mr. 
Spencer will be persuaded to believe that finite realism in 
his figures will help instead of marring the quality of 
his imaginative conceptions. FRANK RUTTER. 


LIFE AND DEATH.* 


This volume in Hodder & Stoughton’s Library of 
Philosophy and Religion is intended for the man in the 
street. He is a person woefully ignorant of and un- 
attracted by philosophy, and all praise is due to such 
valiant souls as Dr. Tudor Jones who endeavour to interest 
him in the problems of metaphysics, to explain to him 
something of the methods and results of philosophical 
inquiry and to make plain to him their significance and 
importance. 

Naturally Dr. Jones writes from his own point of view. 
He is on the side of religion in general and of the Christian 
religion in particular, and his book consists largely of 
a summary of those results of modern philosophy, as 
interpreted by his own mind, which tend to substantiate 
the validity of the claims of religion. A further book is 
promised as a sequel to the present one, dealing especially 
with the metaphysics of Christianity. 

‘““The contents of life,’’ writes the author, ‘“‘ are not 
physical but psychical in their nature, and have to be 
expressed in the form of mind, meaning, value and signifi- 
cance.’ Considerable stress is laid on these categories of 
meaning, value and significance ; and the student will find 
them of the greatest assistance, although as his study pro- 
gresses he will no doubt feel the need for a fuller and more pre- 
cise interpretation of them thanis hereessayed. I feel inclined 
to criticise the book for its tendency to ignore the findings 
of philosophers who have arrived at conclusions opposed 
to those of the author’s. Too many things which are 
debatable are presented as though they were agreed upon. 
For example, the ground covered by the chapter entitled 
“Thought and Things”’ is emphatically a battle-ground, 
and especially is the statement open to objection that 
human beings know objects in the external world as 
“copies of external things—photographs of external 


* “Metaphysics of Life and Death.” By W. Tudor Jones, 
M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


realities,’ seeing that no method exists for comparing the 
copy with the original to determine whether it is a copy or 
not. But philosophy is, in my opinion, more akin to art 
than to science, and a work on philosophy should therefore 
be judged largely by esthetic standards. It will suffice 
therefore to say that Dr. Jones’s book conveys a sense of 
completeness, that it is a book well calculated to arouse 
interest, to stimulate the thoughts of those minds for 
whom it is written, to open up for them new vistas contain- 
ing hitherto uncontemplated possibilities, in order to 
describe the book as one worthy of high praise. 


H. S. REDGROVE. 


GENERAL BOTHA.* 


On a bleak winter afternoon a quarter of a century 
ago I waited, one of a rather silent little group, on a 
Scottish railway platform for a holiday train. It was 
during what was called “‘ black week,’’ when every Briton 
from statesman down to schoolboy had uppermost in his 
thoughts the two words ‘“‘ Tugela River.’’ Said an elder 
relative, by profession a soldier, as he glanced at an evening 
paper containing the latest news of the battle front that 
was casting a deep gloom over our Christmastide: ‘‘ The 
Boer commandant-general must be a brilliant man all 
the same.’”’ That was the first allusion I remember to 
the name of Louis Botha. 

A few years later I heard another remark made about 
him ; and it remained in mind owing to a startling contrast 
in circumstance. The occasion was when I stood in the 
packed streets of an English city in which General Botha, 
adversary no longer but honoured guest, was receiving 
the acclamations of a conqueror. As the open carriage 
drove by from which he gravely acknowledged each wave 
of cheers, a man close at hand exclaimed during a pause 
in the shouting: ‘‘ I don’t know much about the Boers, 
but he looks an honest, sensible sort of chap to me.” 

Afterwards when I found myself serving under his 
command, with opportunities of contact close enough to 
form some first-hand opinion of my own, I remembered 
and compared those widely separated impressions ; and I 
came to the conclusion that, true as they both were, the 
man in the street had, as is so often the case, got nearer 
to the heart of the matter. 

The impression of the man in the street and of the man 
in the ranks is now confirmed by a man who has held 
one of the highest offices of state, in this intimate and 
illuminating picture of the illustrious South African by 
Earl Buxton, ex-Governor-General of the Union and 
close friend during some of General Botha’s darkest days. 

The verdict of history on a man is apt to take a 
very different form, however, from the impressions of 
contemporaries exalted or humble. Nevertheless it is 
comparatively safe to anticipate in the case of General 
Botha. His world-wide fame will endure because it is 
founded not so much on his gifts as on the more solid basis 
of character. 

Gifted in the highest degree he assuredly was. He was 
a born soldier with a genius for tactics; it is doubtful if 
he has ever been excelled in the quickness with which he 
could take in almost at a glance the vital points of 
a fighting position. As a statesman he was constructive, 
resourceful, firm of purpose and possessed of almost 
hypnotic powers of calm persuasion. Yet, above all this, 
what will give him the fame that will last were two simple 
but supreme qualities of character—inbred integrity and 
the profoundest common sense. One or other of those 
qualities prompted him at every crisis and shone forth 
amid all his difficulties. 

Louis Botha never sought celebrity. From first to 
last he preferred the life of farming, his own inherited 
vocation, as it was that of the splendid race from which 
he sprang. But circumstances forced him into prominence ; 
he accepted his fate; and from the day when he first left 
‘* mealies,’ cattle and sun-bathed stoep for the Republican 

* “ General Botha.” By Earl Buxton. 12s, (John 
Murray.) 
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Parliament House in Pretoria, ‘‘ Progress with honour ”’ 
might unconsciously have been his motto at every step. 
Common sense forced him to oppose the reactionary 
though well-meaning Kruger in the old President’s attitude 
towards the “ Uitlander.’”” Honour compelled him when 
war was inevitable to take up arms for his people. Common 
sense urged him to sign the Treaty of Vereeniging. Honour 
caused him to respect that signature and all it implied 
when the Imperial federation of states of which his freed 
country had become a part was threatened by its greatest 
danger a generation later. : 

With regard to the chief political principle of General 
Botha’s career, and the one in fighting for which he endured 
most—‘‘ the One-Stream ”’ policy,—the same test applies. 
Common sense, breaking down in him, a pure Huguenot- 
Dutchman, the barriers of race prejudice and bitter 
memories, caused him to turn from both and to perceive 
that the only future for the country he loved so passionately 
was to be found not in the impossible project of two separate 
races, Dutch and British, living cheek by jowl in the same 
country, yet each with separate and opposite outlook, 
but in the sane ideal of one ultimate white race—the 
South African People—welded of the two. 

To that supreme principle General Botha remained 
firm at any cost. The history of South Africa during the 
last generation shows what that cost was to be. In the 
course of his fight against reaction, apathy, ignorance, 
prejudice and the corrosive poison of racialism, he had 
to endure the breaking of many old associations dear to 
him. He had to renounce his hard-earned leisure. He 
had to make decisions and face tasks too heavy for any 
one man. He was compelled at one time even to take up 
arms against some of his own people. Finally the strain 
of his work cost him his own health, and he died, the 
victim of his sense of duty, at the height of his powers. 

In his pleasant and candid reminiscence Lord Buxton 
draws the picture of a friend who showed himself at every 
point to be what future generations both of his country- 
men and the world will assuredly agree he was—a high- 
minded, far-sighted and very great man. 


Moore RITCHIE. 


DOMESTIC HISTORY.* 


There has been noticeable in the present-day attitude 
to historical events a remarkable tendency towards a 
closer investigation of contemporary thought. It cannot 
be asserted of course that from correspondence, diaries 
and local records a wholly trustworthy revelation of 


historical facts is presented. It is necessary to admit _ 


at once that the verdict of such evidence is, upon the 
ultimate importance of current events, extremely mis- 
leading. But as a direct line of communication with the 
currents of public feeling out of which history is finally 
formed, the less sounding and melodramatic passages of 
local events, in revealing the eternal spirit of humanity, 
go far to pierce the haze that settles over the past. 

In his illuminating introduction to this collection of 
seventeenth century records and letters, Professor Rait 
emphasises very admirably this important point. ‘‘ We 
can never realise,”’ he says, ‘‘ the effect of events and move- 
ments in national history, of customs and legislation, or of 
changes in social or political conditions, until we have 
traced their influence upon the lives of individual men and 
women. Narratives of victories and defeats, records of 
progress and of the catastrophes which hinder progress, 
rules and regulations, and Acts of Parliament, all fail to 
give us just this kind of information.” 

To such a background of history the author has contri- 
buted the kind of original domestic and social documents 
which will in all probability inspire other students of the 
psychology of national movements. It is a considerable 
‘ambition. Without some insight into the factors that 
have influenced ordinary people, history will remain not 
merely in the historical novel—that melancholy instance 


* “More Culloden Papers.” Vol. I. By Duncan Warrand. 
(Carruthers.) 


of the old-fashioned method—but in the academic sense a 
kind of pageant, portentous and tragic, yet never within 
our comprehension. In the textbooks of our childhood 
King Alfred might make as many wars as he pleased, 
but he was little better than a product of Madame 
Tussauds until he was given his cakes; the spider 
of Bruce has made Bannockburn famous; Gelert is re- 
membered when all the bloody raids of the Welsh Border 
are forgotten. 

To this neglected background of history Major Warrand 
has given a contribution all the more important because it 
is to a great extent a pioneer enterprise out of which much 
unknown virgin soil may ultimately yield its harvest ; 
his method is to illustrate periods of Scots history by 
extracts from unpublished letters associated with the 
family of Forbes of Culloden, that great Jacobite protagonist 
of the ’45 rebellion. They cover the period 1626 to 1704 
and will be followed by two succeeding volumes. 

It may be said by readers strongly biased towards the 
accepted romance of the Jacobite rebellion, that this 
earlier volume moves in less sounding days. That is 
exactly the kind of fundamental error which has given to 
the narration of historical events a false and spasmodic 
interpretation. The objective of such a volume as this is 
directed towards a better realisation of the close relation- 
ships between national life and contemporary movements, 
and especially the permanence of what we cali human 
nature in the face of exterior disturbance. National life is 
stable, contemporary life is episodic. In ‘ The Time of the 
Troubles,’’ for instance, Major Warrand has added very 
definitely to our perspective of those tragic days when 
Montrose came down like a Highland eagle to take Inver- 
ness. In the ringing romance of his dramatic campaign 
one does not realise that according to a contemporary writer 
“there was not left in my country a sheep to bleat, or a 
cock to crow day, nor a house unruffled, so severe was the 
depredation, only the garrisons were safe and preserved 
men’s lives . . . otherwise all had perished in the fury ot 
this surprise and onset.” 

One has but to study the record here of the ‘‘ Losses of 
the Burgh of Inverness during the Campaign of Montrose ’” 
(1645-46) to be overtaken by a sense of wonder that the 
historical novelist has not found in such human lamenta- 
tions the real source of comprehensive and _ limitless 
portraiture. For the finely human note is so rich and so 
strong that the centuries are swept aside as by a gesture. 

To take a more domestic instance. If anyone cared to 
collect the letters of ancient and modern fathers to disap- 
pointing sons he would astonish us with their catholicity. 
Here for example are some extracts taken at random from 
the correspondence (1693) of D. Forbes to his son abroad : 

“. . . As to your resolution of learning Latin and French 
and buying books of great expense in order thereto, you may 
also spare that to me, for you may drink as much at a down- 
sitting, without being very much debauched as would compass 
all the necessary expense such books require. If you make any 
proficience in this or anything else, upon which you have your 
colleges, you are sure I will discern it.” 

The question of money has always given parents and 
sons much tribulation owing to a curious alienation of 
standpoint : 

Son, 

“‘T had a letter of yours upon Friday last, most of which is 
but small import and needs no answer. One thing in it alone 
is material, to wit, what I will allow you to spend, and how you 
shall dispose of yourself, etc. For answer to that, I have not 
been in use to restrict your expense, and you must either be not 
very wise, or else you must know how to judge of your own 
capacity now, your years being such as may teach any man of 
moderate understanding what he is fit for. . . . Truly if there 
be not any occasion for your exercises there, its schoolboy-like 
for a man of your size to take up all his line interpreting a time 
of one author with help of grammar and dictionary, and may 
be done as well at home as in Holland.” 

All of us can picture such a man as that. There is about 
his unconscious evidence the revelation of something in 
ourselves. To conjure up the past, to use a hackneyed 
phrase, is beyond most of us. But such contributions as 
““More Culloden Papers’’ will make our attitude less 
timorous and opaque. FREDERICK WATSON. 
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A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Perhaps we have been spoiled by political correspondence 
in the past: it has sometimes been so very good, as with 
Tom Creevey and others whose epistolary gossip and 
bright flippancies have thrown light on persons, movements, 
intrigues and events, encountered in the Chancelleries or 
in the High Court of Parliament. This volume is not of 
the same class. It has generally the sobriety of a blue- 
book ; while the few personalities it indulges—and without 
the frank touch of personality what heavy shadows most 
of the old statesmen seem—are too casual to lighten the 
lump. Both Charles Greville and Henry Reeve were men 
of substance in the world. They knew the leading states- 
men of the day—familiarly, yet not exactly with fami- 
liarity ; while Reeve especially was touched with such 
awe as too often came over admirable men in the forties 
and the fifties when they were communicating with persons 
of lordly descent. 

Possibly it was Greville’s hobby of racing, or that blessed 
misfortune gout, which tended to make his letters the 
lighter, easier, more human of the two. Yet Henry 
Reeve was decidedly a man of parts, a regular contributor 
to The Times until he and Delane quarrelled, when he 
became Editor of the Edinburgh. It is not a little signifi- 
cant that Delane should have nicknamed him “ Il Pom- 
poso.”” These letters justify the impudence. They have 
deportment, they are heavy, formal. Never does Reeve 
address Greville as other than ‘‘ My dear Sir’’; while the 
answers almost invariably begin with ‘‘ My dear Reeve ”’ ; 
a circumstance which, though slight, is significant. 

Only students of Victorian history will care for this 
book, and they will not become wildly exhilarated by it. 
For twenty-nine years this correspondence flowed along, 
discussing questions of the day which, looked at across 
the abyss of eighty years, seem of very indifferent im- 
portance. Strained relations with France, trouble over 
the Spanish marriages, the Crimean War, with references 
to the many small subsidiary questions which come and 
go in the eternal game of shuttlecock played by the Tad- 
poles and the Tapers. There is nothing luminous about 
these things. Thiers and Guizot, Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, Clarendon and Cobden—shadows, shadows 
all of them in these pages. It is when Greville gets away 
from dead politics that he gains in brightness. The letter 
describing an advance to offer spiritual advice made to him 
by Bishop Wilberforce when he was ill with gout is de- 
licious: ‘‘It is most extraordinary that through life 
religious people have always had a hankering after my 
soul, and one or other, women especially, have always 
been nibbling at me.’’ Our gratitude even for so casual 
a gleam amid the prevailing gloom still permits us to 
wonder at the hardihood of Soapy Sam in approaching, 
without invitation, a gouty subject. It would be enough 
to make a toper turn Mussulman, except that temperance 
is essential to the creed of Islam, and gout an indulgence 
its sufferers seem unwilling to surrender. As to the 
persons mentioned, big or small, it is much the same. 
The Duke of Wellington dies, and there is discussion 
about his will—that is all; Cobden completes his trade- 
agreement with France, and his manners are compared 
favourably with those of John Bright ; the Prince Consort 
is found attractive, Garibaldi unattractive. And so is 
greatness turned into small beer. As we have not been 
able to praise this volume warmly, let us end by offering 
a deserved compliment to Mr. Johnson, the editor, who 
has taken pains to elucidate points and to help by his careful 
notes and tables. C. E. LAWRENCE. 


CHRIST AND THE HERETIC.} 


“IT have laid myself open and dissected myself; I have 
bared my vitals and my nerves as were they displayed 
on so many anatomical charts.’’ The speaker is Giovanni 

* “ The Letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve, 1836- 
1865.” Edited by the Rev. A.H. Johnson, M.A. 21s. (Unwin.) 

¢ ‘‘A Man—Finished (Un Uomo Finito).” By Giovanni 


Papini. Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti. ros. 6d. net. 
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Papini, and it is added that in such manner those who will 
may become acquainted with the “ truest self’? of him 
who has performed the operation of this unsparing 
emblematic surgery. There is, however, something that 
escapes in operations of the kind, as that which is life 
in the subject eludes the ordinary surgeon’s knife. At 
the back of Papini’s analysis there looms he who is analyst, 
and in the ‘‘ exact account ’’ of his inner experience, given 
all best intentions, it is the self of Papini which evades us. 
In other words he has presented not himself, but his 
component parts of being as on an operator’s table. It 
is for those who will to reconstruct if they can the living 
man. The truth is that there is no confession so full and 
none can be so sincere that it will contain the essence and 
reality of its subject-matter. It is impossible in the 
nature of things, having regard to our mode of self-know- 
ledge. But in rare moments some of us—a few only— 
convey part of that which they are under the inspiration 
of vision more truly than is done ever by analysis. This 
is why the real self is revealed better by the poet at his 
art’s highest than by the muddledom and nonsense of our 
and his daily life. It is why also those know others best 
who are in touch with the goodness in them rather than 
the evil part. It is why in fine the moral scalpel fails 
in revelation, but the soul which has love sees. There is 
more vision also in pure sympathy than in all the psycho- 
analyses. 

By such gifts of understanding, if these are ours, we 
can begin to see the Papini behind his own memorials, 
which are like grey matter of the brain served for research 
on a platter, as if that should help us to know the mind 
by which it was used as an instrument. We have a key, 
moreover, placed in our hands and not of our own forging ; 
it is his ‘‘ Story of Christ,’’ written twelve years after he 
finished his laboratory work on himself. It is good, I 
think, that most of us here in England have come to know 
the second before they knew the first. In the one, as we 
have seen, he dissects himself, so that readers may be 
saved from ‘“‘ premature pronouncements ’”’ concerning 
him ; in the other he is revealed in part when he was least 
of all about the business of self-revelation. He had set 
out ‘‘ to make Christ live again for present-day humanity,” 
and in giving us “the greatest story of the Saviour ”’ 
written during ‘‘ the last half-century,’’ and perhaps much 
longer, he has opened a deeper knowledge of that which 
abides within him than in these more than three hundred 
pages devoted to his tale of moods. Yet the ‘“ human 
document ”’ is important to exhibit how the real Papini 
is brought out in the Christ memorial as something that 
had not previously passed within measures of his own 
knowledge. He was acquainted well enough—sorrowfully 
and too well—with “‘ Italy’s celebrated heretic,’’ with him 
who believed that the human race was “ criminal and 
evil,” that it was “ incapable of good,”’ and that if people 
were not rascals the alternative was that they were fools, 
but most were rascals in the making or in the finished state. 

Now in reading and ever reading the four Gospels he 
began to learn something of another Papini, and by conse- 
quence of another human race, which could suffer a change 
of spirit and be turned from the evil within them to that 
which is called religion. In this new learning began the 
conversion of the heretic, which means however that a 
veiled reality of very man within him began to emerge 
into light. His Christ-Story was a product of the war, and 
‘‘the spirit of religion as set forth in the Bible—in the 
Gospels—the spirit of true Christianity,’’ became for him 
“‘the only countervailing force ’’ against ‘‘ the fever for 
destruction,” the evil and rapacity within us. The 
development of peoples and nations, capitalism, in- 
dustrialism—these and the rest, a great budget of concerns 
and tendencies—all had made for war and its holocausts, 
as from the beginning of things. He was living in the 
midst of a culminating example, the ne plus ultra of zonian 
killing and burning. But he reached also therein the 
desire of his days, an aim in life attained, the fruition of 
that urge which amidst all spleen and judgment drove 
him to do “‘ something for all mankind.” 


What was the root of this doing? It was “ the true 
spirit of love,’’ on which religion must be based in this his 
new conviction, if there was to be an end of war in the 
world. Love had entered into the life of Papini when he 
wrote his personal version of the Christ Life and offered 
a key to the House of Peace for the ages to come. One 
must read ‘“‘ A Man—Finished’’ from cover to cover to 
realise the distance travelled by our “ arch-heretic ”’ that 
he might reach this basis, or find that in the essentiality 
it had been always his—he least of all knowing. His life 
began with a declaration of war and began therefore in 
hatred—war in feeling against others and hatred that 
included himself. His cry towards the end is not less 
clear than it sounds at the beginning: ‘I do not love 
you: I cannot.’’ He did not know then but has learned 
since that the want of his life was love, that through all 
his story of thought and action he was an orphan of the 
spirit, being without God in the world. That he was 
“alone, alone, and all alone ’’ he knew, but knew not why. 
““T am a man for whom God has never existed,’’ he says 
once, and rings changes on the statement throughout his 
pages. A time came when knowledge opened its prospects, 
“the splendid spectrum of immortal fame’’ held up its 
shining beacon; but all the paths were wrong and all 
the hopes foredoomed. He could neither complete him- 
self nor become—as his ‘‘ fondest dreams ”’ showed him— 
a “‘mighty redeemer’’ for others. But he has learned 
since that we redeem ourselves in love and so only become 
saviours of men. The spiritual journey of Papini—truly 
a pilgrim’s progress—from Un Uomo Finito to ‘‘ The Story 
of Christ ’’ is ‘‘ from tents of Kedron to Jerusalem,’’ and 
the man who in the one story is neither “ finished’ by 
attainment nor “‘ done with’”’ in the sense of paralysis is 
on the path of completion in Christ. 


A. E. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW.* 


We have travelled a long way and arrived in another 
world since Trollope wrote the novel whose title I have 
annexed for this review. They had their own problems 
in those robust 
Victorian days— 
religious, educa- 
tional, moral, all 
the problems that 
have kept the 
human race busy 
throughout the 
centuries ; but they 
were able to go 
about trying to 
solve them lapt in 
a large sense of 
security. So long 
as they could have 
money they could 
make themselves 
comfortable, but 
now we cannot do 
even that. We have emerged from a vast disaster still 
alive, but bruised, shaken, bewildered and haunted by a 
feeling that unless we go forward warily the solid earth 
will suddenly collapse under our feet and precipitate us 
into a fresh and worse catastrophe. 

This uncertainty of what the day may bring forth, this 
anxiety to prepare for and if possible avert the menace of 
the future is all over Mr. Stephen McKenna’s ‘‘ To-Morrow 
and To-Morrow ”’; it is the atmosphere in which all but 
the more thoughtless and frivolous of his people live, 
moulding their characters, influencing their actions, 
rousing them to altruistic effort, plunging them into 
recklessness or despair. 

The story brings to a close that series of tales of con- 
temporary life which Mr. McKenna began in ‘“ Sonia,” 


*“ To-morrow and To-morrow.’”’ By Stephen McKenna. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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and these eight volumes mirror the social developments 
of our generation, the changes that have come upon national 
manners and psychology with a faithfulness for which 
some have blamed the author, as if he were responsible for 
the unpleasant truths he only chronicles. If his men 
and women “are no more likeable than the men and 
women we meet in daily life ’’ we can scarcely call him to 
account for that. But in fact he draws them with so much 
of sympathetic understanding that, though there is some- 
thing unlikeable, there is more that is likeable both in 
Barbara and in her patient, considerate husband, George 
Oakleigh, even though he may irritate you, as he irritated 
her, by his resolute forbearance with her infatuation for 
Eric Lane and his stubborn hope that she would be won 
to give her heart to him at last; and his idealistic uncle 
Bertrand is wholly charming. These, with Sonia and 
her husband, the egregious Eric Lane and the rest who 
make up their circle, are all more or less what the war and 
the years that have followed it have made them ; and they 
and their environment are pictured with a subtle realism 
and with those swift touches of pity and irony that are 
characteristic of Mr. McKenna’s art. But more than for 
its story, which is strong enough to hold one’s interest, 
the book is notable for the sincerity and force of its drastic 
criticisms of recent events and current tendencies. It is 
essentially a tale for the times, written ably and with great 
earnestness. No novel could be more opportune ; none 
that has handled the portentous questions of these hours 
has interested and impressed me so much. 


As Se. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY.* 


Since men gave up being apes, and lived in cities instead 
of trees, the chief problem of the human race has been 
the management of this exceedingly complicated and 
extraordinarily sensitive instrument called ‘“‘ society.” 
The problem continues to grow in complexity rather than 
to become clearer. And certainly to-day half literature 
seems to have taken this for its subject. The following 
five volumes are all essentially debates on this eternal 


theme. The width of their range is a reminder that this 
factor of ‘“‘ society ’’ contains most of the minor elements 
of life. 


Mr. Desmond Ryan's life of the rebel James Connolly is 
much more than an ordinary biography. It has many of 
those elements which are the material of the great works 
of the imagination. It has a delicate evasiveness which 
often reminds one of Meredith; and yet it has a clarity 
and directness which make it a valuable historical docu- 
ment. In fact it is a very accomplished piece of literary 
art, as well as a book which at last gives the student a 
coherent view of that most incoherent of events, the Irish 
rebellion of 1916. Looking at it from the outside, con- 
sidering it as a part of history, it was an act of sheer madness. 
The historian cannot produce one—or scarcely one— 
revolution which has done any good to the world. In 
the dominion of logic and hard reason destruction and 
anarchy have no fit place. But when we have read Mr. 
Ryan’s very beautiful analysis of James Connolly’s life 
and mind, we can understand that there are events in 
human affairs that cannot be contained within the terms 
of a syllogism. In six words Mr. Ryan gives a vivid 
clue to the solution of this problem when he writes of: 
‘* That intangible but definite fact, nationality.’’ Connolly 
was bred a socialist who, according to the strict terms of 
his creed, should have been an internationalist. But he 


died in a desperate attempt to pull down the Union Jack 

* “ James Connolly: His Life, Work and Writings.” By 
Desmond Ryan. With a Preface by H. W. Nevinson. 5s. 
and 2s. 6d. (Talbot Press and Labour Publishing Co.)— 
“Spain To-day.”” By Frank B. Deakin. 7s. 6d. (Labour 
Publishing Co.)—‘‘ Labour and the New World.” By Philip 
Snowden. 5s. (Cassells.)—‘‘ Charles Kingsley.”” By W. Henry 
Brown. 3s.6d. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Wage-Slavery.” By J. K. 
Heydon. 5s. (John Lane.) 


REJECTED MSS. 


T is said that W. L. George once papered a room with 
rejection slips. Indeed, no would-be writer has 
not at some time or other felt despondency at the return 
of a short story or article. Rejected MSS. are, in fact, 
the common experience of practically all writers. Un- 
fortunately many ambitious people are discouraged by 
the monotonous arrival of these slips with their bleak 
and polite formality, and give up in despair all attempts 
to get their work into print. 


The Handicap of the Amateur 


Faults of style or technique in amateur MSS. are 
naturally uncommented on—for editors are busy men, 
and have neither time nor opportunity to train would-be 
writers in the technicalities of the business. 

The rejection-slip is still with us, but it is now possible 
for any aspiring writer to obtain expert professional 
advice oghis or her work and detailed criticism and 
revision of MSS. It is surprising how many rejected 
articles or short stories can be brought up to publication 
standard. 

Every day new papers and magazines are making 
their appearance, and the demand for readable fiction 
far exceeds the supply. So great is the scarcity of new 
talent that editors are obliged to purchase the English 
rights of American short stories. 


A Practical Service 


But a remarkable advance in the art of literary teach- 
ing has been achieved by the institution of the A.B.C; 
Writer’s Course. It is run on entirely practical lines 
and concentrates on getting students’ work into print. 

Our students know from practical experience what 
results can be achieved by correct training and expert 
advice, and our daily-increasing file of letters of 
appreciation is open to inspection. A further guarantee 
of efficiency is provided by the names of famous 
authors who have helped to write the Course, 
including Gilbert Frankau, Stacy Aumonier, 
Elinor Mordaunt, “ Sapper,’ and H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. Could you elect to be taught by higher 
authorities than these? Is it not obvious to you that 
the association of their names with the Course guarantees. 
the efficiency of the tuition provided ? 

The Course is open to any reader whose work indicates 
sufficient promise to justify our accepting them as 
students. It is conducted entirely by correspondence, 
which permits of spare-time study. Interviews, how- 
ever, are readily granted. Individual tuition is given 
to every student. All work is corrected and criticised 
by practical journalists with many years’ editorial 
experience. 

Arrangements can be made for sections of the Course 
(e.g. article writing and short-story writing) to be taken 
separately if desired. 


MSS. Criticised Free 


We are prepared to criticise one MS. up to 5,000 words 
—article or short story—free of charge. All MSS. will 
be returned with a candid constructive criticism. We 
shall tell you honestly what we think there is in your 
work. MSS. should be addressed to the Principal, 
Dept. 24, A.B.C. Writer’s Course, marked “ Special 
Criticism.” 


You are also invited to apply for a free copy of “‘ Wordcraft.”” 
This is a little book you will want to keep. In addition to full 
details of the A.B.C. Writer's Course, synopsis of lessons, method 
of instruction, fees, etc., it contains interesting and valuable 
information about many modern authors of note. Write to-day 
—do not send a specimen of work unless you wish to—and you 
will receive a copy of ‘‘ Wordcraft ’’ by return. It is well worth 
having. Write to the Secretary, A.B.C. WRITER’S COURSE 


(Dept. 24), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4. 
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and replace it by the Green Flag of the Irish Republic. 
Yet the men of the Republican party half laughingly said 
that it would be a serious matter if they won, for Connolly 
would hang most of them when he became President. 
This book is full of interest which cannot be discussed in 
a paragraph. There are few romances in fiction which 
equal in allurement this story of a labourer’s son who 
knew five or six languages, spent his life in a poverty 
which taught him to hate the rich with a gnawing hatred ; 
and died with a bullet through his brain asa rebel. Never- 
theless, he was a genius and a very noble man, if this book 
tells his true story—which it clearly does. 

Spain, which is the subject of Mr. Frank B. Deakin’s 
book, has social conditions not unlike Ireland in many 
ways. They are both countries where Catholicism is 
considered a dominant factor; the Spaniards, like the 
Irish, resent centralised bureaucratic government, and are, 
in the main, at social war with their governing class; and 
there is also a long tradition of physical rebellion as a 
cure for economic and political evils. This book gives a 
lot of useful information concerning conditions in Spain, 
but there is none of the deep thought of Mr. Ryan’s book 
on Ireland; neither is there much graceful art in Mr. 
Deakin’s long sentences of journalist’s prose. He gives 
evidence of a strictly orthodox mind ; and seems convinced 
that ‘“‘ Young Spain ”’ will save the situation by introducing 
those various Western political and economic novelties 
which have turned the English manufacturing districts 
and the United States into an economic hell. He would 
do well to remember that there was a ‘ Young 
Turk” party which turned out to be a good deal 
worse than medieval Turkey! Nevertheless Mr. Deakin’s 
facts are very instructive, and he is quite right in 
saying that the politicians of Spain are a disgrace to 
civilisation. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his ‘‘ Labour and the New World ’”’ puts the 
case for State Collectivism as it appears to the mind of 
one who is perhaps the best equipped representative of 
the great middle section of the Labour Party. One has 
confidence that Mr. Snowden is stating his sincere opinion ; 
for unlike most politicians he has never trimmed his sails 
to catch the passing political winds. He argues calmly 
and logically. On the whole, of course, he is on the “‘ ortho- 
dox ”’ side of State action, as against the more recent Guild 
solution. For the sentimentality of the communists he 
has a scarcely concealed contempt that is shared by all 
intelligent and honest people. But for the Guild idea Mr. 
Snowden shows a sympathy and offers a very helpful 
criticism. It is one indication that the whole structure 
of modern Socialism is being revised since the vast bureau- 
cracy created during the war scared the ordinary man 
by its possibilities of tyranny and inefficiency. Mr. 
Snowden’s book is a fine piece of work, which is a real 
contribution to practical politics by a man who has far 
more right to the name of statesman than have most 
parliamentarians. 

Charles Kingsley was a very delightful compromise 
between this world and the next. He came of a race 
of medieval forest rangers, and his Christian Socialism 
had always an echo of the hunting horn. Mr. W. Henry 
Brown has pleasantly put a lot of interesting information 
in his book which is published under the care of the Co- 
operative Union, which owed so much to this breezy 
parson. 

Mr. J. K. Heydon, an Australian employer, says that he 
would carry into practical life the economic theories of 
Mr. Charles S. Devas. He has chosen as his master a 
very admirable and far too little read economist. Mr. 
Heydon himself is full of sound wisdom; though he 
expresses it sometimes in very rash historical generalisa- 
tions and childlike sentiment. For example, he writes of 
“the exceptional endowment of natural virtue enjoyed 
by Englishmen.” Perhaps they are more optimistic in 
the Colonies than we are at home ! 


G. R. TAYLor. 


A LOST ART.* 


It may be an open question whether these letters 
are too intimate for general perusal, but once that diffi- 
culty is disposed of we realise what a wonderful treasure 
trove is spread before us. Covering the ground from the 
eighteenth century to the present day, we have about one 
hundred and fifty authentic love letters which Mr. Charles 
has collected, translated and arranged in groups of coun- 
tries, periods, regimes, etc., adding an interesting preface 
on ‘‘ The Lost Art of Letter-Writing ’’ and ‘“ The Ideal 
Love Letter.”’ Naturally their great interest to us lies 
in the self-revelation of the writers, the inspiration gained 
from the recipients and the vastly entertaining glimpses 
they give of surroundings and contemporaries which but 
for this mode of preservation would otherwise be lost. 

Mr. Charles has practically defied any limitations as to 
variety : poets, philosophers, musicians, statesmen, kings, 
queens, soldiers, men of letters, etc., are all included, 
and it is interesting to compare the infinite variety of 
style in which these men and women, all great or celebrated 
in their way, express themselves. Take for instance the 
fiery poet Ugo Foscolo, one of the greatest Italian writers 
and thinkers, the lengthy outpourings of the Brownings, 
in which their love for each other is so great that it can 
only be accepted by degrees : 

‘“The regard and esteem you now give me, in this letter 


and which I press to my heart and bow my head upon, is all 
I can take and all too embarrassing, using all my gratitude.” 


Burns, who was’so notorious in his love affairs and 
always discovering fresh divinities, greatly surprises us 
by writing love letters that sound like those of a sedate 
professor : 

‘* People may talk of flames and raptures as long as they 
please—and a warm fancy with a flow of youthful spirits may 
make them feel something like what they describe; but sure 
I am the nobler faculties of the mind with kindred feelings of 
the heart, can only be the foundations of friendship, and it 


has always been my opinion that the married life was only 
friendship in a more exalted degree.”’ 


Mr. Charles is of opinion that the art of writing a love 
letter is now a lost one, and he would like it to be taught 
in all the schools; it may be that a new note has crept 
in for which the bustle and scurry of modern life to a 
certain extent accounts, but we are not inclined to think 
of it as lost, rather that it is hidden from its own genera- 
tion. Many excellent photographs add greatly to the 
value of this book. 


L. O. 


FIVE AGAINST 


In strikingly differentiated fashions the five stories 
here grouped together may each claim certain qualities of 
excellence ; of all it may be said that they provide goodly 
entertainment for the reader of taste sufficiently catholic 
to be able to welcome something of the variety that lies 
between the extremes of social comedy and grim adventur- 
ings in icy solitudes. The story that Miss Lilian Arnold 
gradually unfolds in her study of ‘‘ The Second Wife ’’ is 
a grimly shadowed one. From the moment that Alison 
Seymour and Courtney Blake first see each other in the 
waiting-room of a Harley Street specialist we know that 
their lives are to be linked, and we know the shadow 
that has hung over the man is to envelop the bright and 
engaging young woman. Only gradually is it revealed to 
the reader, as to Alison, what the nature of that shadow is, 
and how terrible are the recollections ever and again brought 
to the mind of the horror-haunted man whose second wife 
she becomes. The author is relentless in her presentation 


* “Love Letters of Great Men and Women.” By C. H. 


Charles, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


+ “The Second Wife.’”’ By Lilian Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ The Able McLaughlins.”” By 
Margaret Wilson. 7s. 6d. net. (John Long.)—‘‘ The Lovely 


Ladies.”” By Leopold Spero. 7s. 6d. net. (Melrose.)— 
Bread.’”’ By Charles G. Norris. 7s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—‘‘ The White Wilderness.’’ By George Allan England. 7s. 6d. 


net. (Cassells.) 
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of the woman who while deeply in love is yet haunted by 
doubts as to the past, doubts which are strengthened and 
kept alive by the sinister figure in the background who 
appears and reappears at dramatic moments to wreak such 
mischief as is possible to brooding jealousy. But for the 
bracing influence of that modern Amazonian, Judith 
Borrowdale, things might have turned out far worse than 
they did, but she with her clear-sightedness and direct 
common sense is a help to the moody Courtney and a true 
help to Alison in the maintaining of that love which casteth 
out fear. It is a full story marked with very clever 
characterisation—and that not only in the principals 
indicated—and is told with such skill as keeps the reader’s 
absorbed attention throughout. 

“ The Able McLaughlins ”’ is described as that one which 
was selected out of 750 stories sent in in a great American 
competition for the best “first novel.’ Miss Margaret 
Wilson very cleverly presents the story of a number 
of Scottish families who settled in Iowa in the mid part of 
last century—some of those brave and energetic builders-up 
of that great Middle West which is regarded as one of the 
steadying influences in the councils of the United States of 
to-day. Her main interest is made to centre in the 
McLaughlins at the time of the Civil War, and the people, 
the country, the conditions of life are presented in a vigorous 
yet unforced fashion which is at once interesting, entertain- 
ing and illuminating. The drama in the lives of Wully 
McLaughlin and Chirstie affords the romantic interest to a 
story that is remarkable for the simple, natural, yet vivid 
way in which an important stage in America’s development 
is indicated. 

Mr. Leopold Spero in ‘“‘ The Lovely Ladies ’’ presents us 
with a delicious comedy with a touch of that romantic 
irresponsibility which we associate with certain of the stories 
of Mr. W. J. Locke. The chief of his lovely ladies is one 
Babette Rivers, who proves simply irresistible to the most 
diverse men, from a somewhat foolish Air-Commander to a 
Judge of the English Divorce Court, by way of an American 
film producer and an Italian tenor—and very especially to 
the Italian tenor. It is indeed the infatuation of the 
Italian tenor, plus the jealous rage of the “‘ strong, silent ’’ 
Air-Commander that may be said to be responsible for the 
whole wonderful, almost bewildering gallimaufry set in the 
musical comedy centre of Céte des Oiseaux in Normandy. 
How Della Torrata, grieving over the disappearance of 
Babette, is, when wandering on Salisbury Plain, seized up 
into a swooping aeroplane and dumped sans ceremonie in 
Normandy, only to find himself at Babette’s retreat, is the 
beginning of most excellent fooling. We do not worry 
about probabilities in following Mr. Spero’s story; he just 
carries us on with his light and engaging narrative style, 
so that we accept everything for the reading-while and 
are heartily entertained thereby. 

Not having read the earlier presentations of American 
life which Mr. Charles Norris has written under the mono- 
syllabic titles of ‘‘ Brass ’’ and “ Salt,’’ I took up his novel 
‘‘ Bread ’”’ with a certain degree of curiosity. A greater 
contrast with the comedy just referred to it would be 
difficult to devise. This is no story-book land of make- 
believe into which Mr. Norris plunges us; it is the live, 
hustling, energetic, fascinating and yet somewhat soulless 
life of New York’s business world. Bread is but the 
symbol, as it were, of the struggle for life, and it is the 
struggle for life that is presented here with something of 
stark realism, yet with keen observation and penetrating 
sympathy. It is one of the two daughters of a brave, 
struggling widowed pianoforte-teacher who is the central 
figure of the story; a girl who takes a sudden resolve to 
go out and earn money, and who gets so swept into the 
wage-earning machinery of the great city that she breaks 
her engagement rather than give up her office position. 
Later, when she marries a strong, loving, whimsical 
Irishman, the problem remains, though in a different 
aspect. They cannot “afford”? to have a family, and 
when they are in debt she separates from her husband 
rather than give up an opportunity that offers of ‘‘ indepen- 
dence ’’ as a wage-earner once again, and so at length we 


A story of Strength, 
Courage and Idealism 


Ancient Fires 
I. A. R. WYLIE 7/6 net 


“ A masterpiece of chameleon.” ‘—Truth. “ No one ever doubted 
that if she liked she could write a great novel. She has done it."— 

lasgow Herald. * A work of fiction to be carefully read and then 
re-read.”"—Sunday Times 


“The Best thing 
Mr. Deeping has done.’’—Star 


Three Rooms 
WARWICK DEEPING 7/6 net 


“From a man with such a record you would expect a competent tech- 
nique; and here you get it. t combines excitement, sentiment 
and common sense in the right proportions." —Daily News 


An Epic of the 
Newfoundland Sealers’ Toil 


The White Wilderness 
GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 7/6 net 


“ Attains a force of splendour and terror hardly inferior to that found 
in Hermann Merivale's * Moby Dick.’ Like that epic of whaling, this 
romance of sealing is so impregnated with experience that it out-reaches 
the value of fiction." —Dundee Advertiser 


A Worthy Successor 
to “Tell England” 


Wanderlight 
ERNEST RAYMOND 7/6 net 


eerie insight which is the “soul of Ernest Raymond’ 

bund d in this new story by the author of “ 
England.” , & first to last page this new novel will hold venders 
In thr 


The Most Powerful and 
Human of the Trilogy 


The Heavenly Ladder 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 7/6 net 


“ By far the most stimulating work of the three . . . is told with 
understanding and considerable narrative skill.’ "Evening Sta 
ark’s story is the story of many hundreds of parsons who have 
jeer sought persecution for the sake of the faith that is in 
them." —Daily Graphic 


q Something New and 
Entertaining in Travel Books 


To Venice and Back 


in a Two-Seater 
DR. E. HALFORD ROSS 6/- net 


This is a book that will delight all motorists particularly, and all lovers 
of the picturesque in oma It is a joyous account of a joyous holi: 
trip through France, a part of Italy and back through we 
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History of Modern Europe 


1792-1878 C. A. FYFFE, M.A. 
In 2 vols. Per vol. 15/- net 


Historical literature is subject to revisions and corrections im the light 
of fresh facts and inferences which emerge with the pasving of the 
ears. In the present case the necessary corrections and revisions are 
ew, time having revealed no flaw in the structure of Fyffe's history. 


History of Modern Europe 


1878-1919 G.P. GOOCH, D.Litt., M.A. 
21/- net 


“ Dr. Gooch has continued Mr. Fyffe’s work, and he has, we hasten to 
say, all his forerunner's brightness of touch. There is no pedantic 
display of erudition, and his book is interesting from — on to cover. 


Times 
Two Notable Books on the Problems 
of Labour and Government 


Labour and the New World 
RT. HON. PHILIP SNOWDEN, MP. 
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The Wages of Labour 
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leave her in terrible ‘‘ independence” which is as it were 
the negation of life, though lacking the finality of death. It 
is a careful, thoughtful, impressive piece of work, dedicated, 
not without significance, to “the working women of 
America.” 

Adventures of a strange and exciting character are those 
recorded by Mr. George Allan England in ‘“‘ The White 
Wilderness,”’ for the story tells of what befell a young air- 
man and his fair passenger who set out from St. Anthony’s 
Bay in Labrador and soon found their plane the sport of a 
blizzard. Forced to “land” (with a crumpled machine) 
on the icefield, the couple are rescued by a sealing vessel 
when at the last gasp. Then follow extraordinary adven- 
tures, including mutiny and wreck sufficient to satisfy 
the most exacting. The author describes the frozen North 
and sealing experiences with evident knowledge and 
extraordinary impressions ot realism alike in the descriptions 
of the wonderful world of white and of the red riot of 
slaughter in the securing the sealers’ cargo. To a sensitive 
reader of this book the wearing of sealskin will surely 
become impossible. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


TWO GOOD PRIMERS.* 


It is easy to write a long book, and hard to write a 
short one. Given space enough, one can always disguise 
ignorance. The test comes when one has to say in three 
words, ‘‘ This is so.’’ Even reviewers know that to their 
cost; and their hearts sink when they are asked for five 
hundred words instead of two thousand, not only because 
they will get less pay, but because they must use more 
labour. The present volumes are excellent examples of 
short books that exhibit full minds; and of these the 
shorter is the better. Mr. Welby is briefer than Dr. 
Hodgson; yet he actually covers more ground and shows 
greater energy. 

Dr. Hodgson has written an admirable and delightful 
history of English literature without resort to chronology. 
She works in kind, not in time. Her thirteen chapters 
deal with twelve ways of writing, and each is illustrated by 
well chosen examples from all periods. After a preliminary 
discussion of the chief forms of literature she proceeds to 
describe in detail the Epic, the Lyric, the Ballad, the 
Treatise, the Sonnet, the Drama, the Essay, the Letter, 
the Ode, the Satire, the Elegy, and the Idyll. Her examples 
and instances run from Beowulf ”’ to ‘‘ Hassan ”’ (which I 
think she rates very far above its deserts), and thus her 
volume is both criticism and history. Her views are clear 
and sane, and altogether the volume is the most helpful guide 
that the beginner could have. Students who have yet to 
discover what literature means and teachers who have yet 
to learn how to present literature to others could hardly 
find a better book for their purpose. 

Mr. Welby’s little treatise is not of this kind. It is 
certainly no book for the neophyte. He does not present 
the general stock matter of the histories, but takes an 
original view and gives us a revaluation of English poets. 
I regret that I know nothing about any other works of the 
author—not even whether there are any; but if he has 
done anything else as good as this I shall be glad to hear 
of it. He is certainly not a literary gramophone, like some 
accepted scholars. He has genuine personal force, and he 
says things in a positive and challenging way. I like him 
all the better for that; but the point about a challenging 
statement is that it must be challenged. Now a beginner 
cannot challenge a strong and assertive critic: he doesn’t 
know enough; and he is in danger of being borne down 
and made captive before he has learned how to resist. 
For practised readers, however, there is no better short 
survey of English poetry. Right at the beginning Mr. 
Welby trails his coat when he denies to Anglo-Saxon poetry 


* “ English Literature, with Illustrations from Poetry and 
Prose.”’ By Geraldine E. Hodgson, Litt.D. 6s. net. (Black- 
well.)—‘‘ A Popular History of English Poetry.’’ By T. Earle 
Welby. 5s. net. (Philpot.) 


(as we call it, for lack of a better term) the parentage of 
English poetry. He must prepare to meet the cudgel of 
the philological professors, whose voice has recently 
been loud in the lang, if he talks publicly in this way. 
Has he never heard of what in another sphere are 
called vested interests? Mr. Welby is, however, a little 
tooemphatic. Quite rightly he points to Provence and Italy 
as the spiritual home of our English poetry from Chaucer 
on; but he must not forget that the house was builded on 
that rock of mixed stratification called English. Chaucer 
could not read ‘‘ Beowulf’’ ; he could scarcely have under- 
stood Layamon’s “ Brut’; he would have found the con- 
temporary ‘“‘ Syr Gawayne ”’ almost as remote as we do; but 
he inherited a tradition, even though he knew it not. For 
the outward fabric of English poetry we can rightly look 
to Provence and Italy; but for its foundation we must 
look to our northern forefathers. There is in Chaucer 
something that is not in Dante or Boccaccio or Petrarch. 
It is the something that we call English: and we can find 
it in “ Judith,’ and ‘‘ The Battle of Maldon,’’ and even in 
the earlier poets of questionable name and origin. I do 
not agree with all Mr. Welby’s assessments ; but I greet 
him as a vigorous and original critic and recommend his 
volume very cordially. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A BORDER CLAN.* 


The most noted of the Border septs is that of the Scotts. 
Hence the common Border surname—found in every 
parish. Erroneously is the House of Buccleuch spoken of 
as head of the clan. The honour belongs to Harden and 
its ‘‘ long-descended lord,’’ Walter George Scott, fifteenth 
of Harden, and ninth Baron Polwarth in the Peerage of 
Scotland. When the second Earl of Buccleuch died in 
1651, Sir William Scott of Harden, then the most wealthy 
and powerful of his race, assumed the chieftainship, which 
his heirs have held ever since. Sir Walter Scott, the most 
illustrious bearer of the name, sprang from the Harden 
stock—from the renowned Auld Wat (not Watt, as often 
printed, and, curiously, so printed here at page xvi) whose 
chivalrous and romantic pursuits Scott tells us he made to 
ring in many a ditty. No man was prouder of his pedigree 
than the Master of Abbotsford, and the family he aspired 
to establish there still reigns in his ancient halls, not in the 
direct male line, to be sure, yet of his own blood, through 
Lockhart’s wife, Sophia Scott. 

The pedigrees assembled together in this excellent work 
comprise one hundred and thirty, and include all known 
male descendants from the three main branches of the 
parent stem. In the performance of what must have 
been a true labour of love the compiler has evidently 
spared no pains. He has put right many mistakes which 
had. crept into previous genealogies, and has added much 
fresh matter on the subject. It is impossible to expatiate 
on any particular genealogy. Each has its own meed of 
interest, and the whole volume, though primarily accept- 
able to members of the clan, should find a welcome from 
all lovers of Border lore, in which intricacies of genealogy, 
frequently of paramount moment, are often exceedingly 
difficult to expiscate and ‘“ redd up”’ to the satisfaction 
of the parties most concerned. The book thus fills a 
worthy niche in Scottish story, and is well worth all the 
hard research which must have been entailed. In 1681, 
Walter Scott of Satchells, an ‘‘ Old Souldier and Scholler,’”’ 
as he styles himself, published a quaint rhyming history 
of the ‘‘ Right Honourable Name of Scot,’’ and it is pleasant 
to remark that the present record is also by a Captain 
Scott, who, says the Master of Polwarth, in a brief intro- 
ductory note, may likewise be described as an ‘ Old 
Souldier,”’ as one who fitly ‘‘ played his part in the greatest 
war of all time.’’ The volume is limited to 170 copies. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


Scott ’ 
(Burke Pub- 


“Scott: 
Pedigrees.” 
lishing Co.) 


1118-1923. Being a Collection of 
By Keith S. M. Scott. 27s. 6d. 
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DING DONG BELL.* 


There must always have been a literature of tombs. 
The yards of Death have been nearly as universal as the 
habitations of life ; for the majority of human tribes have 
chosen burial rather than burning of the precious body. 
Whatever Paradise may be beyond the dark, all must pass 
through the shadowy valley ; and whether or no the rest 
be lies, ‘‘ we come like water and like wind we go.”’ 

There is a gramarye of the imminent Unknown about 
the precincts of Death, and some men, as if born under 
a dark star, more readily than their fellows feel the strange 
spell. The poppy and lavender of the Prince of Sleep are 
familiar to all readers of Mr. de la Mare’s work, and now 
he gives themaconfession. This is the fruit of the abandon- 
ment of himself to the whispered call of cypress-gloomed 
stones, lichened by time and engraved with pitiful human 
memories of mortality. ‘‘ Ding Dong Bell’’ rings out 
three pieces of prose, cast into the shape of storied 
reminiscences of graveyards and bestrewn with metrical 
epitaphs composed by himself. The pieces are entitled, 
Lichen,” Benighted,”’ ‘‘ Winter.’’ It is not necessary 
in a brief review to analyse them: they are fragile and 
delicate things which search the heart and stir the spirit, 
and the pen that wrote them wrote ‘“ The Memoirs of a 
Midget ’’ and the ‘“‘ Riddle ’’ volume of short stories. The 
gramarye of death burns into “a deep but dazzling dark- 
ness ’’’ in “‘ Benighted ’”’ and “ Winter,’’ and an exquisite 
art is employed to make clear the inexpressible. Who 
can describe an intangible ghost like this magician ? Once 
more (in ‘‘ Winter ’’) he creates a ghost : 


. . . So strangely and arrestingly beautiful was that face, 
beautiful with the strangeness, I mean, of the dreamlike, with 
its almost colourless eyes and honey-coloured skin, that unless 
the experience of it had been thus sharply impressed, no human 
being could have noticed the emotion depicted upon its features. 

‘There was not the faintest faltering in the steady eyes— 
fixed, too, as if this crystal graveyard air were a dense medium 
for a sight unused to it.” 


R. L. MEGrRoz. 


RECREATION.* 


“ The Recreating of the Individual ”’ will be welcomed 
by all believers in the Jungian system of psycho-analysis. 
Dr. Hinkle has for many years practised in New York 
and first became known in this country by her lucid 
introduction to the far from lucid translation of Jung’s 
“‘ Psychology of the Unconscious.’”’ The present volume 
is dedicated to the memory of Dr. Constance Long, who 
died recently to the infinite regret of her patients. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Long passed away in New York 
when staying with Dr. Hinkle. 

“The Recreating of the Individual’’ is the fruit of an 
experience of more than twenty years in the study and 
treatment of individuals suffering from neuroses and from 
psychic disturbances, which can only be called soul- 
sickness. ‘‘ Psycho-analysis,’’ says our author, “has 
proved the key which can open the door to the self-know- 
ledge which is the absolute necessity for any further 
development of the individual.”” Readers who are shocked 
or bored by the Freudian idea will be reassured to find 
that Dr. Hinkle fully realises the fact that Freudians 
would deny that her work is psycho-analysis at all! For 
it is in the deepest sense religious and constructive. 

Does Dr. Hinkle get her message over to the ordinary 
man or woman ignorant of technique, of system and of 
phrase ? Hardly. Take the dream of Miss D. (page 52). 
Its interpretation, though no doubt clearness itself to the 
writer, leaves us in confusion. 

On the other hand the book is worth buying, if only for 
its section entitled “‘ A Study of Psychological Types,” 
which is extremely illuminating and might be pondered 


* “ Ding Dong Bell.” By Walter de la Mare. 5s. (Selwyn 
& Blount.) 


* “The Recreating of the Individual.” By Beatrice M. 
Hinkle. 18s. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘ Recreating Human Nature.” 
By Charles W. Hayward. tos. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 
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profitably by the novelist as well as the average person. 
How true this is: 


““. , . Through some knowledge of the type to which a human 
being most nearly belongs, it is possible to know in advance 
something of what to expect in the way of reaction to and conduct 
in a given situation. In this way those grievous mistakes which 
interfere with and spoil human relationships should be lessened ; 
for one would not expect of another something that it is obviously 
impossible for him to be.” 


Again how true: 


““ With the more subjective types of persons analysis generally 
affords a welcome relief. . when the problems and painful 
states can be shared with another who accepts them and does not 
feel critical, an immense relief is usually experienced.” 


We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with 
“ Recreating Human Nature,’’ by Charles W. Hayward, 
which is in strong contrast to Dr. Hinkle’s thoughtful and 
distinguished contribution to analytical literature. Dr. 
Hayward’s bold and gay countenance appears on the 
cover of his book. His message is merry common sense. 
On Bad-temper he has much that is true and familiar to 
say: ‘‘ I can assure you that this pestilence of ill-humour 
is more infectious than the plague. It causes far more 
misery than measles.” The Hayward attitude to life 
reminds us of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Marjory Royce. 


DR. CLIFFORD.* 


Dr. John Clifford’s life more than covered the reign of 
Queen Victoria; he was born in 1836 and died in 1923. 
But he was not “ Victorian ’’’ in any sense of the term as 
an equivalent for contented, respectable existence. Clifford 
was a Baptist minister of the ardent semi-political type, 
and from his early environment he carried a democratic 
fervour which blazed to the very end of his life. He was 
born in humble circumstances, at a village not far from 
Derby. Life was not easy for the boy. His father was a 
strict disciplinarian, stern in religion and in the home life. 
His son tells us how the father pulled the boy out of bed 
at four in the morning to work in a factory. ‘‘ When he 
called me in the morning he would lift me bodily out of 
bed and place my feet on the cold plaster floor and away 
from the piece of carpet by the side of the bed. In this 
way he thought to wake me up and prevent the return to 
bed.”’ The mother was of gentler fibre. When the family 
moved to Nottingham and then to Lenton, the boy had 
some schooling, but he was soon sent to work in a lace 
factory. The working day was often sixteen hours. He 
had a love for books, however, and eventually became a 
student in the Midland Baptist College at Leicester. From 
this he soon passed to his London ministry in the 
denomination. 

An acute critic of one of his early sermons said to him, 
**T would advise you, Mr. Clifford, to throw away your 
pepper-box and take a pot of honey round with you.”’ Dr. 
Clifford, in telling of this piece of advice, declared that it 
altered his style, but the pepper was never far away from 
his utterances on the platform at anyrate. He was not 
a quiet, persuasive preacher. A natural flow of words and 
an ardent sympathy with popular causes in politics made 
him an effective orator to large audiences. He continued 
his studies, even after coming to London, and all his life 
he read copiously. But at Westbourne Park Church it 
was his stirring personality which made his ministry there 
successful ; he lectured and taught, but these were merely 
avenues for the eager spirit of a man who lived to help and 
lift his fellows. None of the books he wrote will live; 
they were thrown off in the course of his career, sometimes 
to real purpose, but Dr. Clifford’s style was for the 
platform essentially, and he lived to give an impetus to 
whatever cause he deemed vital to faith and freedom. 
Lord Morley somewhere divides all churchmen into two 
classes, ‘‘ those who think most of institutions, and those 


* “ Dr. John Clifford, C.H.: Life, Letters and Reminiscences.” 
By Sir James Marchant. 12s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


who think most of the truths on which the institutions 
rest, and of the spirit that gives them life.’ Dr. Clifford 
was in no sense a churchman, though he worked hard for 
the Baptist denomination. But he belonged to the second 
class described by Lord Morley, to those who are really the 
first class in the religious world. He had a strong hold of 
one or two truths. His mother said to him as a boy, 
“John, find out what Jesus says, then do it, and don’t 
mind what follows.’ He acted on this principle, believing 
in all his enterprises, religious and political, that he was 
furthering the supreme ends of what Christ lived to realise. 
believe,’’ he once said, ‘“‘ I was born a fighter. Certainly 
my father was a fighter before me, because he was a good 
Chartist, and he brought up his son in the way he should 
go. If there was any difference between my mother and 
my father it was that my mother was a much more logical 
and thoroughgoing reformer than my father. Born in such 
an atmosphere, it is not surprising I have been throughout 
my long career a fighter on behalf of freedom and liberty.” 
Such is the life which Sir James Marchant has written. 
The biography is too large ; it is discuvsive, and not well 
arranged. But even those who never knew Dr. Clifford 
personally learn from it to honour him for his pertinacity 
and cheery optimism. If he was a pro-Boer, he kept 
wonderfully right in the crisis of the Great War. If he 
committed himself to the policy of Passive Resistance in 
his struggle against the Education Act, it may be counted 
to him foi righteousness that he stood out against Mr. 
Spurgeon's reactionary theology in the Down-grade con- 
troversy. If he revelled in controversies, he never indulged 
in personal ambitions, and in private he was courteous. If 
he was a radical politician, he could admit, after a visit to 
the House of Commons, that ‘‘ the Gibbon of to-day would 
find material for the story ‘ The Decline and Fall of Great 
Britain ’ more abundant in the House of Commons than in 
any other part of England.” It is a little tiresome, one 
must confess, to read his heated speeches. ‘ 1910 will 
open with Armageddon. It will close one period and open 
another. Fiercer battle has not been fought than that 
which will open the New Year.’’ So he writes to a friend, 
in excitement over the House of Lords opposing his 
Education policy. This sort of thing has heat but no 
light, and it can only be called “ prophetic ’’’ by partisans 
of the passing hour. It is more pleasant to find that Dr. 
Clifford had a happy home, an unquenchable hope for 
mankind, and a genuine interest in young people. All this 
kept him vital. His biographer quotes with gusto the 
verdict of a friend that “‘ there were three great Baptists— 
John the Baptist, another, John Bunyan, and a third, John 
Clifford—a veritable voice crying in the wilderness, eater 
of sacerdotal locusts and wild honey of 1eform, straightener 
of rough paths and valiant preparer of the way of the 
Lord.’ Eulogies like this are the bane of religious 
biographies. The circle who knew Dr. Clifford will prefer 
to honour him in humbler and more sensible terms. And 
even outsiders may feel, through the pages of this biography, 
that he filled an honourable place among the progressives of 
his day, and that his sectarian environment did not 
altogether warp his breadth of human sympathy. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


EL DORADO.* 


The reviewer does not require to hunt the elusive adjec- 
tive to qualify a travel book by Stephen Graham; the 
reading public will tramp with him to the end of the 
world, all they want to be told is where they are going 
to. This time their goal is El Dorado. Taking Spanish 
ship from Cadiz they follow the keel of Columbus over 
the waters to Porto Rico and visit in turn Haiti and Cuba. 
American marines killed, in trying to preserve it by cement, 
the giant stump of the actual tree Columbus moored his 
ship to on December 5th, 1492. Mr. Graham knows the 
intricate, chequered history of each of these West Indian 
islands, with its mixed population of Spanish, French, 


* “In Quest of El Dorado.” 


By Stephen Graham. 12s. 
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Negro, Indian and American. He sees the weakness and 
strength of each; sets up past against present, Spanish 
and American face to face—the lust of gold and the lust 
of power. But America on the whole has done her part 
well and cleaned up lots of problems. The chapters on 
America of to-day, including the Panama Canal, are 
illuminating, especially regarding America’s Imperial 
march forward. Mexico, we learn, is not such a horse 
country as it was, the cow-boys now own cars. The last 
ground of the real cow-boy is at the Reunion at Las Vegas, 
where we watched thrilling exhibitions of roping, racing 
and bull-dogging—a far superior sport to bull-fighting. 
Says Mr. Graham: “ A great nation entirely composed of 
clerks is unthinkable. It must have peasants or high- 
landers or cow-boys behind it... .’’ Yes, and may we 
add: ‘‘Its Stephen Grahams too!’’ Of course we 
each have our own preference for certain parts of the tour. 
Mr. Graham’s most thrilling moment was when he stood, 
like Balboa, on a peak in Darien and saw the Pacific 
for the first time. Mexico City drew Wilfred Ewart, and 
in a night of feverish excitement he met his tragic death 
there. My own preference was for the descent into the 
Grand Canyon, that deep gash that well-nigh reveals the 
hidden heart of the world. The author’s description of 
sunset and moonlight viewed from the bottom of the 
gulf are the most beautiful I have ever read. 
We. We 


WHAT THEY SAY: A DIALOGUE.* 


Strange—the coincidence which brings these two novels 
together. They are a parable on Ancient and Modern. 
They mark the parting of the ways. 

Irrevocably. And never the twain shall meet... . 

Never? Then give me the Dop-Doctor-Dehan-road, 
say I; the broad, breezy, dusty road of tradition, with its 
boisterous humour and pathos and forthright tragedy ; 
the road trodden by the human odds and ends and rag-tag- 
and-bobtail of fiction; the road that brought us George 
Eliot, Dickens and Hardy. It’s a road that spans all life, 
and has no ending. 

Fatally easy going, I fear, despite the twists of intrigue 
in it. . . . It holds no taunting enigmas. But the Mary 
Borden way— it’s fiercely modern, dark, saturnine, provoca- 
tive. It takes one through the cavernous underglooms of 
life. It has no milestones and no sign-posts, maybe. It 
doesn’t teem with tinkers and tailors and comedy-makers, 
and the turmoil of their comings and goings. It’s a valley- 
track winding sinuously into the solitary human soul. And 
at the bottom there’s no facile straightening-out of the 
labyrinth, only a psychological Quo Vadis ? a 

Quo Vadis ? Exactly. And I'll tell you—to the dissolu- 
tion of the novel as an artform. You smile. Well, what's 
the story? How the Romantic Woman came to marry 
the wrong man; just 348 pages of that. My dear chap, 
it’s just a domestic contretemps, an obsession in the purely 
personal, the subjective method in vacuo... . 

Tut, man. You've her own formula. She says she’s 
trying to express the fatal facility with which she—the 
““I” of the story—chose the wrong man, knowingly and 
unhappily. She is for ever believing there’s more in 
people than they really amount to, expecting more excite- 
ment from experience than it can give, and that is why 
she calls it the story of a romantic woman and self-inflicted 
disappointment. 

But was it worth while—as art? Is there one touch of 
the infinite in the idea that redeems it from the purely 
local and personal? ‘‘I’’ married Binky instead of Jim, 
not “ knowingly and unhappily,”’ but because the glamour 
of the Indian frontier was upon him, Jim was a far-off 
memory in Iroquois, and the Romantic Woman was 
enervated by too much “ The night was voluptuous and 
heavy with sweetness. The stars seemed to swoon in the 
amorous sky.”’ The narrative is formless, the style limp 

*“* The Pipers of the Market Place.” By Richard Dehan. 
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and garrulous and lacking artistic discipline. Binky and 
Jim and the others hardly exist in their own right, for 
there’s precious little dialogue but under a tumulus of 
author’s description. It’s terribly like sitting in a stuffy 
drawing-room and listening to a self-martyred female 
“* slopping over’ about a matter absorbing only to herself. 
But “ The Pipers,” now .. . 


But Granchester! ah, Granchester! There’s peace 
and—— 
Idiot! ‘‘ The Pipers”’ is robustly objective. It com- 


prehends not only Malvina’s tragedy, but all labouring life 
—earthy, half-articulate country life, with its tavern 
gossips, tinkers, gipsies, wheelwrights, by-way-of-being- 
butchers. Malvina’s peasant fortitude, faith and wisdom 
under the blows of poverty, grinding labour and a bullying 
sot of a husband; the native, inspired grit of her boy 
Steve; the enchanting glamour that Covent Garden 
Market holds for him ; the headstrong, unreasoning hunger 
of the navvy Mackilliveray for Malvina of the wheat-red 
hair—these, and the thousand touches of raw humanity 
that make the book, are not only unmistakable eleinents of 
Hertfordshire village life of fifty years ago, but elements 
always in solution in the country labouring life of every 
generation, the running sap in the pith of human existence 
which ebbs and flows with the social seasons, but is always 
present. 

Oh, but my dear fellow. . . . This conventional intrigue 
over the lost will which dispossessed Malvina’s man of his 
rightful heritage to the Hall and made him an embittered 
foreman-grazier! The melodramatic climax in which the 
furniture-dealer finds it hidden away in the old escritoire ! 
This stretching of the long arm of coincidence by which 
the ragged ends of the story are repeatedly pulled together ! 
Aren’t they rather sorry anachronisms ? 

Pussibly. But how they reveal the born story-teller’s 
zest for spinning a yarn, for weaving life into a cannier 
pattern than normal circumstance can fashion. I can 
forgive all that for the sake of the ever-moving pageant of 
humanity which surges through the book. There are the 
taverners at Tolleymead, Steve’s first encounter with 
Covent Garden on Christmas Eve, the roving life of the 
Great North Road, ancestral memories of the old slave- 
trading and slave-burning as they take shape in Malvina’s 
and the boy’s mind, the scene in which Mackilliveray 
gambles with the husband for Malvina’s dishonour, the 
tried allegiance of mother and son when the dissipations 
of the Hall have claimed the bread-winner and only the old 
struggle and poverty darken the future. Have these been 
surpassed in classic fiction? I doubt it. Richard Dehan 
carries the novel one step farther along the unending track. 
She gives us a universe, and your Mary Borden—a dark 
room—but she has reached the light in ‘ Jane—Our 


Stranger.”’ TREVOR ALLEN. 


THE RENAISSANCE RECONSIDERED.* 


In his fascinating volume on ‘“ The Renaissance: A 
History of the Age and the Men,” Mr. Sidney Dark 
admirably fulfils the purpose of the “ People’s Library ”’ 
series—of which he is General Editor—‘‘ to make the 
acquiring of knowledge a thrilling and entertaining adven- 
ture.’”’ He takes a wide survey of one of the most intricate 
and eventful periods of history, and his judicial investiga- 
tion of its characteristics and achievements offers to the 
reader a carefully calculated balance-sheet of its good and 
evil. Moreover, he presents the accounts in so engaging 
a manner that our attention is firmly held till the last 
page is reached. In his opening chapter Mr. Dark shows 
us how, before the flooding of Europe with Greek scholars 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the way for the 
Renaissance was prepared by the spirit of inquiry re- 
awakened with Roger Bacon, by the classicism of Petrarch, 
by the protests of Wycliffe and John Huss against clerical 
abuses and, above all, by the invention of printing and the 
European manufacture of paper : 


» *** The Renaissance.”’ By Sidney Dark. 


Stoughton.) 


2s.6d. (Hodder & 


“‘ Paper and the printing press made the Renaissance possible. 
They were the instruments of the new learning, of the new 
culture, of the new faith.” 


Turning in the next chapter to politics, the author shows 
how the creation of nations with their own peculiar life 
was one of the outstanding achievements of the Renaissance, 
whose literature and art are briefly but adequately con- 
sidered in the two following chapters, not as the isolated 
activities which some writers on the subject are inclined 
to make them, but as signs and portents of the times. So 
we are brought to the Reformation and the religion of the 
Renaissance and finally, in a brilliant concluding chapter, 
to its ‘‘ Social Conditions.” 

In every section, whether dealing with the personalities 
or with the general history of the period, stress is rightly 
laid on the essential fact that there were two sides to the 
Renaissance. The difference between these two sides is 
best exemplified by contrasting ‘‘ The Prince” with 
“Utopia,” for Sir Thomas More’s “ idealistic dream of 
what the world might be is the antidote to Machiavelli’s 
brutal insistence on the realities of the world that is.” 

Mr. Dark leaves his readers under no delusion that the 
Renaissance was a period of unchequered progress : 


“The Renaissance had great gifts for the artist and for the 
lover of beauty, for the poet and the lover of books, for the 
king, for the philosopher, for the adventurer. It had no gift for 
the working man... . 

“ With the New Learning, the glories of Courts, the thrills of 
discovery and the great achievements of literature and art, the 
Renaissance saw, so far as the towns were concerned, a definite 
decline all through Europe in the by no means high standard of 
comfort enjoyed by the poor in the Middle Ages. .. . 

“In the thirteenth century, the zenith of the Middle Ages, 
Europe had one religion and one culture, and while grievances 
were many and life was generally hard, the days of even the 
poorest were filled with varied interest and a certain simple 
culture. . . . By the end of the seventeenth century, the zenith 
of the Renaissance, Europe had been split into a number of 
jealous nations, racial differences being accentuated by religious 
animosities. The wise may have grown wiser, the skilled may 
have grown more skilful, the rich had certainly grown richer, 
and the poor were infinitely poorer. The craft guilds in the 
towns had been destroyed and in the English country-side there 
were no longer monasteries for the poor to go to when ill or in 
trouble. The highways were full of homeless and landless men. 
It would have been small consolation to an English peasant, in 
the later years of Elizabeth, whose cottage had been pulled 
down that a sheep farm might be extended, workless and wage- 
less and subject to the new Poor Law, to be assured that he 
lived in a wondrous age, a century of achievement, discovery 
and glory, the century of Cervantes and Rabelais, and Shake- 
speare; Vasco da Gama and Cortez and Drake; of Henry IV 
and Elizabeth. What would he care ?”’ 


FRANK RutTTER. 


VERSE: MAINLY COLONIAL.* 


Dorothea MacKellar’s ‘‘ Dream-Harbour, and Other 
Verses ’’! easily comes first in this bundle. She might 
have called it indeed “‘ Other Poems” without vanity. 
The colour sense is very strong in her work, and opening 
any page at random you find something that scintillates 
like a jewel or a star. Many of these poems are Australian 
in their setting, and they take on a certain Southern 
splendour: here at random is a splash of colour with 
vivid feeling as well: 

WHITSUNDAY PASSAGE. 
“Wet, gold sky and clouds of violet, 
Low on the sea’s jade green ; 
Tumbled islands of sheer chalcedony 
The liner throbs between. 


“‘ Silver-white are the foam-crests dancing, 
Over the jade-green sea ; 
Pale bright gold is the sun-path narrowing, 
Out to the West Country. 


“Colour under me, over, round me—- 
I lie here like a sea-anemone, 
Drawing it into me.” 
This quotation for colour, but there are many other 
quotations one would like to make, for subtlety of feeling, 
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1 “ PDream-Harbour, 
Mac Kellar. 
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gate; the Handley Cross series, including the ever popular 
volume devoted to the immortal Jorrocks, and many other 
known and unknown books will be represented. 


1500 NUMBERED COPIES ONLY 
ROYAL QUARTO 3: THREE GUINEAS NET 


Illustrated prospectus on request 


“THE STUDIO” LTD., 44, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 
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for lyrical quality, for a certain intensity of vision. We 
shall hope to hear again this daughter of Australia. 

“Machines and Men’’? is a dull name for a volume of 
verse with a serious intention. Miss Stocker gives us 
‘something in her verse much less mechanical than that 
sounds. She has a melodious utterance and a feeling 
for the beauty and music of words, and she is in revolt, 
a generous revolt, against things as they are. Such a poem 
as “ Spirits in Prison ’’ shows real imagination. 

The author of ‘“‘ An Ode to Dawn ’’? handles the stately 
form he has chosen with a becoming dignity, but an Ode 
to Dawn is high flight. If Mr. Doe is not quite equal to 
it, he is capable, at least of occasional felicities of speech, 
and always a feeling for beauty. 

The writer of ‘“‘ Songs of Many Days’’‘ is evidently a 
Jewess, who glories in her faith. Her verse is impassioned, 
sometimes rhetorical, but always with impulse behind it. 
She has not a light touch, but her lines flow harmoniously 
and the words are lyrical, as in this: 

“Let me go down to the sea, while it storms while it rages, 

The heart that will not rest to the storm-tossed shore ; 


O world, unloose your bonds; let me go to the tempest, 
Hold me apart from the cry of the waves no more.” 


Mr. Gilbert Rae has written some good Scotch songs 
in ‘‘’Mang Lowland Hills.’”"> They are of the company, and 
while there is nothing in them to approach Burns at his 
enchanted best as in ‘‘ Ae Fond Kiss,’”’ or ‘‘ He Turned 
Him Right and Round About” or “‘ My Luve’s like the 
Red Rose,’”’ he may suggest the Burns of the “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,’ in the more homely, homespun mood. 
A verse will suffice to show how charming Mr. Rae can 
be when he gets near his model : 

“There is nae love, dear lass, like thine, 
Nae hairt sae fu’ o’ hallowed bliss ; 
Saft ower this rugged soul o’ mine 
Flow thy hill-burns o’ tenderness. 
Day frae the heavenly fauld is torn, 
And bends laich down to kiss the sea ; 
Sae come, thysel’ the sweetest morn, 
For oh, my soul langs sair for thee.” 
Mr. Rae’s countrymen will acknowledge the authentic 
touch. 

Mr. Douglas English’s “Songs of Field and Farm ’’6 
are much concerned with animal and insect life, such as 
you might find in fields and woods, at home or abroad. 
‘One gathers that Mr. English is abroad—in South Africa. 
His interest is mainly in small game, such as the bat, the 
mosquito, the hedgehog, the mole, and so on, and dealing 
with them, the verse has a certain raciness, a certain know- 
ledge of his subject. He has really studied the green wood- 
peckers and bat and mouse, and all the fauna with loving 
care and observation. One would rather like to see all 
these studies reduced to prose. They would gain in 
naturalness and in detail, and would reach a wider audience. 
One cannot have too many of these patient studies of 
the Little Brethren. 

Mr. Hibbart Gilson’s “Songs of the Sylvan Way’’? 
hardly is represented by its title. There is not much 
Sylvan Way about it. There is great fluency and sense 
of expression in these various moods and emotions. There 
is a certain disorder in it all, and it is very young. When 
Mr. Gilson’s poetic mind develops a bit, he will do better, 
for he has energy and a certain picturesqueness. 

““ Poems ’’§ is an unpretentious volume, but it appeals. 
It is made up of songs of home and wife and child and 
the country and gardens, and the Scotland so dear to 
the Scots, and so reasonably loved by them. All good 


2 “Machines and Men.” By Helen Stocker. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 
3 “ An Ode to Dawn, and Other Poems.” By John Doe. 


(Elkin Mathews.) 


* “Songs of Many Days.” By Nina Saloman. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

5 “Mang Lowland Hills.”” By Gilbert Rae. 5s. (Collins.) 

6 “ Songs of Field and Farm.’ By Douglas English. 3s. 6d. 
(Bell.) 

7 “ Songs of the Sylvan Way.” By Hibbart Gilson. 7s. 6d. 
(Drane.) 

8 “ Poems.”’ By Archibald Stalker. 3s. 6d. (Edinburgh : 
Bishop.) 


things, and there is a sweetbriar sweetness about it. It 
is honest and manly: and Mr. Stalker has a pretty lyrical 
gift and a genuine poetic feeling. He gives us something 
that pleases and uplifts. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Hovel Hotes. 


HANGINGSTONE FARM, 


By Ianthe Jerrold. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 


7s. 6d. net. 


It is not often, with so many good rovels published and 
so few of real distinction, that a reviewer finds a book that 
can rouse his enthusiasm. But there are qualities in Miss 
Ianthe Jerrold’s work which distinguish it from the ordinary 
mass of fiction and make the reading of it a sheer delight. 
Her style reminds one of an exquisitely woven tapestry— 
every word a coloured thread and the whole forming a 
pattern that is restful and curiously satisfying. Her power 
of creating atmosphere, her ability to paint in a sentence a 
scene or incident, her wonderful faculty for absorbing 
detail and introducing it into her story with a subtle 
sense of realism, almost leads one to a comparison with 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith—only that such a comparison 
might suggest unjustly that Miss Jerrold’s writing is not 
so purely individual as in fact it is. The entire action 
of the story covers a period of less than a year, and takes 
place in and around the farm that gives title to the book ; 
the character who dominates the lives of the people at the 
farm never appears before the reader at all, nor before 
Serle Gandy, who comes back to the home of his fathers 
after many years spent in the Argentine. Through Serle’s 
eyes we see the farm and its inmates and are made conscious 
of the strange brooding trouble Clement Coppard has left 
behind him : Clement Coppard, the adored heir of Hanging- 
stone whose personality is everywhere, whose name is on 
everyone’s lips. In household conversation, casual gossip, 
fragmentary confidences Clement’s history and character, 
with its weakness and waywardness and lovableness, is 
gradually revealed. There is not one person in the book 
who is not intimately drawn and vividly alive, from old 
Aunt Hester with her bitter love for the absent boy, to 
the poor half-wit who so crudely worships him ; Rose, the 
born actress; Cynthia, with whom the past walks like a 
pale ghost, and whom Serle grows to care for, believing 
the memory of Clement is a shadow between them. This 
is only Miss Jerrold’s second book, but it bears the mark 
of the finished artist and will certainly have a place among 
the not too many novels that count as literature. 


GOD’S STEPCHILDREN. By 


Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


To touch four generations successively and yet to 
maintain a sense of unity is a feat for any novelist, and 
Mrs. Millin has nearly managed it in this powerful story. 
It is laid in South Africa, during last century. An 
enthusiastic, untrained missionary goes out from England 
to work among the Hottentots. In his desire to prove 
that they are as good as white folk in the sight of God, he 
marries a Hottentot woman. The tragic mistake soon 
bears fruit. But the evil that the Rev. Andrew Flow did 
lived after him. His half-caste daughter encounters the 
terrible handicap of her inheritance. And so the disastrous 
effect of mixed marriages go on from generation to genera- 
tion. The speck of black blood works for evil. With an 
admirable variety of scene Mrs. Millin shows what an un- 
speakable thing it was, and is, ‘“‘ for a white man to cut 
off his children from the civilisation that was their due, 
to throw life backwards to the inferiority that black blood 
meant.’’ One writes this down because it is the first 
reflection after finishing the novel, probably the moral 
(hateful word) which the authoress meant the book to 
carry. But is an estimate like this fair? Not if it is 
left unsupplemented. The hold which the story takes of 
the reader’s mind is due as much té Mrs. Millin'’s deft 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S an 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE “The Spiritual Story of Mankind” 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, author of ‘The Story of Mankind.” Beautifully illustrated in colour 


and black-and-white. 10s. net. 


‘The Story of the Bible ’’ is a work unbiassed by religious prejudices of any kind, a story told in language of beautiful 
simplicity, and will prove of enormous help to the Bible student. 


THOMAS BURT, M.P., D.C.L., 
Pitman and Privy Councillor 


An Autobiography. With Supplementary chapters 
by AARON WATSON, and a Foreword by WILFRID 
Burt. 15s. net. 

This autobiography will prove one of the most interesting 
books of the season. Mr. Burt was a Labour Pioneer in the 
most precise and the most extended meaning of the term. 
The conditions of mining life when Mr. Burt first entered a 
coal-pit and the growth of the Labour cause are graphically 
described. 


HAUNTED HOUSES 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, author of “‘ Death 
and Its Mystery”’ and “ Dreams of an Astronomer.” 
12s. 6d. net. 

To those who have already read the author's famous 
Trilogy (‘‘ Before Death,” ‘“‘ At Death,’’ and After Death’’) 
M. Flammarion’s writings of the Spirit World will need no 
introduction. It will be sufficient to say that he treats this 
subject from the same viewpoint of cases of phenomenal 
appearances from the Spirit World. Apart from this the 
book will be found to contain a most interesting number of 
Ghost Stories and unaccountable happenings. 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS 


By A. SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector 
in the Ministry of Health). Edited and with an 
additional chapter by JOHN A. ROSEVEAR, F.S.L., 
Member of the Council of the Garden Cities and 
Town-Planning Association. Profusely illustrated 
with diagrams, plans, and photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Housing Problem”’ is a familiar phrase—and it is 
little more than a phrase to many of us—-but to those who 
have seen and understood something of the human discomfort, 
degradation, and discontent of that problem it is not a phrase, 
but a shameful fact which must be faced. 

The political cry, “‘ Homes for Heroes,’’ and its culmination, 
the Housing Act of 1919, are dealt with in detail, and the 
reasons why operations under the Act broke down and so 
little was actually effected are adequately discussed. 


THOMAS HARDY’S UNIVERSE 
By ERNEST BRENNECKE, Jnr. 8s. 6d. net. 


In view of the immense interest in Hardy which is now 
prevalent, this book should supply a definite need. The 
author has discussed the ‘“‘ Hardy-Universe’’ with its creator, 
who, while disclaiming any attempt to supply in his writings 
a ‘‘systematized and warranted philosophy,” found himself 
in fair agreement with the system here presented. 


By His Honour JupGeE EDWARD PARRY, 
author of “What the Judge Thought,” ‘“ Seven 
Lamps of Advocacy,” etc. 21s. net. (Second impression) 

His Honour Judge Parry’s new bookis an intensely interest- 
ing treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of 
the past : The Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles 
Peace, a tale of Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some 
murder mysteries which have never been cleared up, and the 
tale of the ‘‘ Ducking Stool.”’ 


THE ROAD 

By HILAIRE BELLOC. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

This very interesting work ona subject so vital to humanity 
and progress will make a wide appeal both to historians and 
to all students of present-day problems. In his introduction 
Mr. Belloc says : 

“Not only is the Road one of the great human institutions 
because it is fundamental to social existence, but also because 
its varied effect appears in every department of the State. 
It is the Road which determines the sites of many cities and 
the growth and nourishment of all. It is the Road which 
controls the development of strategies and fixes the sites of 
battles. It is the Road that gives its framework to all 
economic development. It is the Road which is the channel 
of all trade and, what is more important, of all ideas.” 

The author further maintains that there were five definite 
stages in the history of the Road. ‘‘ To-day,” he says, “‘ the 
sixth great change is upon us.” 


FICTION 


THE TWO COYOTES 

By DAVID GREW, author of “ The 
Untamed.” 7s. 6d. net 

A remarkable and vivid story of the far north- 
west, where men are still battling with the wilder- 
ness for their existence. The characters are such 
as only Mr. Grew could evolve. 


CORRIGAN’S WAY 

By EDMUND SNELL, author of “‘ The Yellow 
Seven.” 7s. 6d. net 

Readers of this author’s previous book, ‘“‘ The Yellow 
Seven,’’ will not need to be told about Mr. Snell’s fascinating 
style, and old and new readers alike will be charmed by both 
Corrigan and his “‘ way.” 


BE GOOD, SWEET MAID 
By ANTHONY WHARTON, author of “ The 
Man on the Hill.” 7s. 6d. net 


This is the story of the successful career of 
Laura Strong, a writer of “‘ best sellers.’’ Itisa 
very clever book, ironically tilting at the public 
literary taste. The author has created in Laura 
Strong a very real character, who will stand as 
an example of all that might have been. 


THE WORLD IS MY OYSTER 

By EDWIN PUGH. 7s. 6d. net 

A novel by Edwin Pugh needs no special introduction to 
the public. This is the story of “‘a gilded popinjay,”’ who, 
when up against the trials and troubles of life, eventually 
makes good. 


THE FOREST OF FEAR 

By ALFRED GORDON 
BENNETT, author of “ The 
Valley of Paradise.” 7s. 6d. net 

From the dim, mysterious heart of 
New York’s Chinese Quarter, the story 
reaches out to a far-flung island in 
the Pacific Ocean. In this beautiful 
environment, the author weaves a 
fascinating romance that is aglow with 
the witchery of that half-forgotten 
kingdom below the Line. 


OF AN AFRICAN FARM 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘‘ Thoughts on South Africa,” etc. With an Introduction by 


S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 38. 6d. net 


The entire publication of ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm, 


” by the late Olive Schreiner, has been taken over by Messrs. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. ‘‘ In force and emotional intensity, however, ‘ The Story of an African Farm’ is comparable with 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ and it still ranks as the greatest of South African novels.”’-—Morning Post 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C.2 
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power of 
descrip tion. 
There is 
small room 
for humour 
in a story of 
this kind, 
but there is 
vital inter- 
est in char- 
acter — in 
the descrip- 
tion for ex- 
ample of 
the two 
sisters on 
the African 
farm, and 
of the rela- 
tions be- 
tween Barry 
Lindsclland 
the starved, 
spinster 
nature of 


Photo by his guar- 
E. O. Hoppe. Miss Marjorie Bowen, dian, Edith. 
Mrs. Millin 


has dipped her pen in more than heredity ; she knows 
how to depict jealousy and adolescence. The sudden 
reversion of Barry at the end is not intelligible enough ; 
this is one flaw in the tale, though one can see how Mrs. 
Millin was tempted to round off her book in the way she 
has done, making the young man renounce his young wife 
and child for the sake of his brown kindred. But apart 
from this the novel moves naturally. It is a poignant, 
even painful story which could only have been written 
by one who had observed African life keenly. 


THE PRESENCE AND THE POWER. 


By Marjorie 
Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


In this thrilling and vivid novel of three generations, 
ending with the present year, Miss Bowen has given us a 
straightforward story of love and romance. Opening in a 
delightful, typically English country house setting we 
have three old families steeped in tradition and inter- 
marriages. From this heritage Raulyn Dyprre, one of the 
heirs with a strangely conflicting personality, defies all 
conventionalities and breaks right away, leaving the field 
open to the remaining two—Phillipa Myniott and Piers 
Cantelowe. The interest of the second part is chiefly in 
Rome where Raulyn settles down. He is fascinated by 
a beautiful Italian woman, Marchesina Lambruschini, and 
in spite of difficulties they contract a runaway marriage, 
which very quickly develops into a tragedy. Phillipa 
and Piers, now married, appear in their midst to spend a 
few months in Rome, and Phillipa becomes possessed of 
the secret of the tragedy by witnessing and quickly cover- 
ing up an incident in the drawing-room one evening. This 
secret she kept to herself for thirty-five years, and it is in 
the third part that we see her forced to divulge it to her 
daughter, long after Raulyn and his wife and Piers are dead, 
and only when her daughter’s happiness is threatened by 
the arrival on the scene of Lambert Dyprre, the only son 
of Raulyn and his wife. 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL. 


By Rowan Glen. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


Deals with the love affairs of Ninette Carruthers. She 
loves the weak, handsome playwright, Brian Montgomery. 
Another man, John Roache, loves Ninette and pays the 
leading actress in Brian’s play to go sick, in order that 
an incompetent understudy may take the part and ruin 
the first night performance. The story describes the many 
ups and downs of Brian’s love story with Ninette, her 
sharp disitlusionments and disappointments. In a brief 


foreword the writer speaks of the maternal instinct to 
guard and tend the beloved. Mr. Glen quite skilfully 
keeps the ball of interest rolling; at no time are we 
ever certain that Ninette will marry her inconsequent 
lover. The tale ends on a note of rapture. “‘ Why go 
anywhere, my Brian? We’re in heaven already!’ and 
Ninette’s ‘‘ gentle, love-filled eyes vision a fair future.” 


GRAVEN IMAGE, By Margaret Widdemer. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

The whole of this book centres round a graven image 
brought by Judson Gaylord when he returned from a 
journey into the desert, which he undertook with his 
brother-in-law, Francis Western, to rescue some Christian 
tribes. We are given to understand that under great 
pressure and stress of difficulties Francis is led to betray 
his trust, and pays forfeit with his life and Judson returns 
alone bearing the image in front of him on the camel. 
Thenceforth it is a fetish in the family, and around its 
shrine develop the family pride and tradition. An 
interesting story is told of the families of these two men, 
but always the image is asserting itself and exercising its 
influence. Particularly powerful is its effect on Judson’s 
family, and in spite of their good intentions tragic things 
happen. A poignant ending is brought about by the 
arrival of the true tale which is told by an Armenian some 
years after Judson’s death. 


FREE AIR. 


Isn’t Mr. Sinclair Lewis back-firing rather badly ? 
“Free Air,’’ like ‘“‘Our Mr. Wrenn,’ preceded ‘ Main 
Street’ and “‘ Babbitt’ by a year or two, as its author 
anxiously points out. It lacks the big-minded compre- 
hension of the two successors which have brought him 
European fame, and was probably written as a reckless, 
joyous, wilful exercise in the picaresque. It is enjoyable, 
of course, as enjoyable as a virile cocktail; but when 
one’s host offers one cocktails at the end of the feast . . . ? 
And such a feast .. . ! Imagine a feverish, too American 
Kipps pursuing an American girl across half America on 
auto ‘‘ Wheels of Chance,’’ and you have a soupgon of 
the flavour of “ Free Air.”” Motorists will probably madden 
about it, for it has a reek of petrol-exhaust from beginning 
to end. The lingo is amazing. The people of his Middle 
West and West explode like bombs, and have a speech as 
pointed as barbed wire. It is a breathless, buzzing, non- 
stop book; but those who have spent their money on 
“Main Streets ’’ and Babbitts’’ instead of motor-cars 
must expect to flag a little by the way. 


By Sinclair Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


THE MOMENT MORE, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


| By Janet Laing. 7s. 6d. 

How far the unusual upbringing of Annabel accounted 
for her other-worldly temperament is difficult to say; 
unusual her early surroundings certainly were, for she 
was brought up by her aged great-grandmother, and her 
sole companion was a gentleman who, on account of being 
mentally weak, was working for alneighbouring farmer. 
This state of affairs lasted till Annabel was six, and ended 
by Galbraith being taken to an asylum after having stored 
her little mind with some strange though beautiful doc- 
trines. Naturally when the world had to be faced later 
there was no smooth path in front of her, but she was 
strangely upheld by the conviction that one day she 
would write a great book, and to this end her whole life 
was directed. Several interesting characters are intro- 
duced: Miss Manifold, the authoress for whom Annabel 
worked as secretary ; Mr. Ridgely, the wealthy gentleman 
she eventually marries, but who after a short happiness 
is killed in a motor accident. Then the war breaks into 


her life and after converting her large house into a Red 
Cross hospital, she overtaxes her strength and has to 
The Moment More of the title 


undergo an operation. 
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is what she longed for after her convalescence, but instead 
of using it for her own great desire she generously devoted 
it to aiding a friend of her childhood. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE TINTED GLASSES. 


By Diana 
Forbes. 7s. 6d. (Holden.) 


We are sure the author of this thrilling detective yarn 
enjoyed writing it, though we can’t be certain that she 
has not written some of it with her tongue in her cheek. 
None of the ingredients of a real thriller is missing ; murders, 
disguises, kidnappings, blackmail—aJl these and others 
follow in quick succession and keep the reader in a state 
of hectic suspense. Certainly the forces of law and order 
play into the hands of the Man Behind the Tinted Glasses, 
but if we are not too particular regarding accuracy of 
detail—especially in connection with the rules applying to 
a condemned cell !—and if we do not question too closely 
how things happen, we may enjoy reading, as much as the 
author enjoyed writing, this extravagant and wildly 
improbable, but wildly exciting story of crime and mystery. 


MADAME LUCIFER, By Mary Openshaw. 7s. 6d. (Holden.) 


This is an historical novel dealing with events in France 
when Mazarin was an exile striving to regain his power 
and Charles Stuart a refugee from England. The heroine 
is a spirited French girl and the hero an impoverished 
cavalier in attendance on the King of England. He is a 
lover of the stern, dark-browed type dear to novelists, 
who for no apparent reason hides his love for his wife 
beneath a mask of indifference, and their love story is 
complicated by unnecessary misunderstandings. Other- 
wise the story is interesting ; the plot, with its tangle of 
intrigue and counter intrigue, is very well handled and 
well worked out. 


THE FOREST OF FEAR. By Alfred Gordon Bennett. 
qs. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Some months ago Mr. Fisher Unwin published the first 
novel of this young writer—a tale of the South Seas, 
glowing with colour and romantic adventure. ‘‘ The 
Valley of Paradise’’ has been extraordinarily successful 
both on the films and in volume, and now its author has 
followed it up with another thrilling romance, part of 
which happens in the Chinese quarter of New York, and 
the rest—the greater portion—in the South Sea islands 
again, those islands of mystery and mystic lure. Vanda 
Hardie, the daughter of a South Sea missionary, is being 
educated in New York; her zest to see life leads her into 
the eerie atmosphere of a Chinese café, where a Chinaman 
notices her and instantly becomes infatuated. From that 
moment she is faced by a danger that at first she does not 
realise, though it pursues her to her father’s island home 
and snatches her almost from under the eyes of her lover— 
a young author who is probing the baffling history of his 
own past. The story is full of exciting situations, and the 
characters are quite adequately sketched in on a back- 
ground of moving drama. The book should be popular 
with all lovers of adventure, and with all who can 
appreciate Mr. Bennett’s animated and poetical descriptions 
of the far-away lands in which the chief episodes take 
place. 


THE SPENDING OF THE PILE. By G. B. Burgin. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


We have all dreamt sometimes of having too much 
money ; it is a good dream, but never comes true. Mr. 
Burgin, however, has bestowed the blessing of unlimited 
wealth on the heroine of his latest novel, and one feels 
sure from the sparkling, facetious manner in which he 
tells the story that the spending of that money yielded 
him as much enjoyment as it yielded to the young heiress 
and her friend. Of course the fortunate maiden is an 
American, but she comes to England to get rid of her pile 
and to mingle in choice society. Chance brings her in 
touch with Irene, an English girl, and because the wealthy 
Milly does not want to be married for her wealth alone, 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
OUTDOOR FLOWERS 


By RIcHARDSON WRIGHT 
(Editor of House and Garden). 
With rr Illustrations in Colour. 


163 in Double tones and 4 

35S. net 

A pageantry of bloom—a magnificently illustrated, instructive 

guide to all those who plan or supervise their own planting. 
The most comprehensive work on the subject. 


SUMMER GHOSTS AND 
WINTER TOPICS 


By Feutx E. . net 

Delightfully informal as Lamb. Independent as the “ The New 

Republic” are Dr. Schelling’s entertaining essays on Summer 
Ghosts, etc. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Its Principles and Practice) 
By Paut L. Anperson, E.E. 12s. 6d. net 
Second Revised Edition, with 25 Illustrations and 35 Diagrams. 
“The book will be a most valuable guide to those wishing to take 
advantage in their pictorial work of processes which deserve to 
be much more widely used.”—British Journal of Photography 


THE CHILDREN'S STORY GARDEN 
Illustrated. 6s. net 
A new kind of collection for children. Here is a book of tales 
wholly juvenile, with the moral left unspoken, but with the ethical 
motive unmistakably what parents and teachers wish to implant. 


RE-CREATIONS 


By Grace Livincston Hit. 7s. 6d. net 
This is the kind of love story everyone likes at heart—the kind 
that binds young and old in common sympathy. 


New and complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


16, John Street, Adelphi————London, W.C.2 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, LTD. 


DING DONG BELL 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

An edition de luxe, 300 signed copies. 
““We should read it congenially among the 
summer grasses, but we can think of it without 
terror as a bedside book. It is a slender but 
intensely characteristic morsel, and in the 
literature of epitaphs there can hardly be a 
subtler or sweeter one.’’—Times Literary Supplement 


THE PLASTIC AGE 


By Percy Marks 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 

three-colour jacket. 7s. 6d. net. 
The publication of ‘“‘ The Plastic Age’’ has 
raised a considerable storm of criticism in the 
United States where it is at present the most 
widely read and discussed book of the day. 
The author, a University professor, has painted 
a faithful picture of American University life. 


ROBINETTA 


By BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is seldom that one finds in a first book such 
mastery of those essentials which go to the mak- 
ing of a really great novel such as “‘ Robinetta.”’ 


REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. 


By Sytvain Mayer, K.C. 


Theatrical and Legal. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
With numerous illustrations. 
The author has dealt with two subjects: the 
theatre and the law. He devotes considerable 
space to Sarah Bernhardt and deals with 
many notable theatrical and legal celebrities. 
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the two change places. The girls’ adventures, love affairs 
and migration to British Columbia are described in a 
rollicking, happy-go-lucky spirit that keeps one reading 
with good humour and lively interest. This is Mr. Burgin’s 
seventieth book ; his ‘‘ Shutters of Silence’ has gone into 
its thirty-ninth edition ; and one can honestly say that in 
all his years of writing he has lost none of his cheery 
philosophy and delight in story-telling. His writing is a 
wholesome antidote to those morbid, psycho-analytical 
studies which preach cynicism and disillusion. 


THE CALL. 
Unwin.) 


By Edith Ayrton Zangwill. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 


This story of a dozen years ago when women were 
struggling for the vote might very well have fallen by 
the wayside, being neither new enough in subject to be 
modern nor old enough to be historical. But the author, 
in a manner which deserves praise, has rescued her book 
from any such criticism and has written a really fine story. 
This is in part because she has avoided the danger of making 
her characters merely mouthpieces of the Suffrage Move- 
ment. The heroine, Ursula Winfield, is a woman first and 
a suffragette (what a far-away sound the word has) after- 
wards. That, of course, means that there is a love-story. 
The interest of the book is not exhausted by the good 
drawing of Ursula and Tony Balestier, and by the pictures 
of raids and of life at the women’s head-quarters at Clement’s 
Inn. Some well-drawn minor characters are to be found 
in its pages, including a professor’s parvenue wife. There 
is a good plot and the book may be commended as a 
thoroughly readable story. 


CORRIGAN’S WAY. By Edmund Snell. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 


Unwin.) 


Mr. Corrigan’s way, so Mr. Snell informs us, was “ hard, 
definite ideas, inflexible will and purpose.”’ Quite so, and 
Mr. Snell has made that evident in his book. In fact, 
Corrigan is only saved from being an intolerable egotist by 
something rather difficult to describe, that makes him 
quite a decent fellow at bottom. Apart from this, there is 
real skill in the descriptions of life in Borneo, and if Corrigan 
has rather a surprising share of adventures, we enjoy his 
handling of them so much that we can overlook probabilities 
and improbabilities. We do not know whether in Borneo a 
man is allowed to take the law into his own hands to such 
an extent, but at least Corrigan’s laws were sound, and were 
carried out with commendable despatch. A very readable 
book, that made us forget for a while the vagaries of our 
climate and the clouds on the political horizon. Verb. sap. 


SOME ROGUES AND DAPHNE. By Raymond Tremayne. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

Here is a story of intrigue and mystery not much more 
improbable than the 
majority of books of 
this type. The villainies 
and counter - villainies 
revolve round the 
central figure of the 
usual innocent and 
“winsomely lovely 
heroine who becomes 
engaged to the titled 
hero after surpris- 
ingly short acquaint- 
ance. The book is well 
provided with villains. 
There is a gang of 
international thieves, a 
mysterious invalid in a 
wheeled chair, a 
villainess who poses as 
the heroine’s friend 
and, among _ other 
secret activities, is the 
head of a money-lend- 
ing firm, and many 


others. There is little attempt at delineation of char- 
acter. The story consists of an ingenious and very com- 
plicated plot carefully constructed, but too long drawn 
out. It is written in a spirited, almost racy, style, and the 
author possesses a pleasant sense of humour. 


NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE, By Andrew Soutar. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Andrew Soutar has written a moving and profoundly 
interesting story round the tragedy of the loveless marriage. 
The scene is laid in the conventionally ‘‘ moral” town of 
Morling, concerning which Toey, the drover, remarks 
bitterly: ‘‘ Morling! There ain’t no chance in that place 
for a decent man with a pinch o’ sin in him.” Here it is 
that the coarse-fibred Rose Trudgill tempts young Dudley 
Pycroft, tempts him deliberately and he falls. Ought he 
to marry her? Dudley’s sense of duty and Dudley's 
father, the editor of the local paper, say “ yes.” Aunt 
Martha thinks otherwise. ‘‘ Were you the only one to 
‘ sin,’ as you call it ? Dudley, listen to me. . . . If you’ve 
done wrong by her are you going to atone by living with 
her for years and years, hating her more and more every 
day because you know that she’s kept you back? . 
Your father would have you marry her because it’s vespect- 
able to lie to God when you take her to church. It’s 
respectable to say you'll love and cherish her all the rest of 
your life when all the time you know you've been dragged 
there against your wishes.’’ Dudley marries Rose and 
the marriage stifles all the best in him. He sinks and 
sinks. One by one the windows of hope close. And then 
another woman comes into his life, bringing love and 
inspiration—and the inevitable complications. It is an 
absorbing story told with insight and deep feeling. 
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THE KIPLING COUNTRY. 


By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
12s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


In a preliminary survey the author throws out a warning 
to those who wish to get to the heart of things in Sussex, 
““ Never pass a homely inn or an ancient church,”’ and as 
we read the book we realise the truth of it, for it is in such 
places that one comes into intimate contact with the real 
traditions and gets below the surface. The more we 
understand of that wonderful strip of country called the 
Downs which extends about seventy miles from Beachy 
Head into Hampshire, the nearer we get to a fuller under- 
standing and appreciation of what it has enabled Kipling 
and others to give to the world. The churches of Sussex 
are full of interest, and make a study all their own. That 


Batemans. 


Mr. Kipline’s Sixteenth Century Home at Burwash. 
From a drawing by B. Irvine Bately in “The Kipling Country ” (Cecil Palmer). 
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sense of humour which pervades so much of Kipling’s work 
is very evident. The Rev. K. H. MacDermott tells many 
humorous tales of the old-time Sussex ‘‘ musicianers "’: an 
old worthy at a practice of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah”’ said, 
‘Here, Willum, just reach us over that rosin, and I'll 
show ’em who’s the King of Glory.’’ The ‘‘ old-fashioned 
town ’’ of Rye should on no account be missed as a land- 
mark of Kipling as well as for its many other associations, 
and deservedly it has a chapter all to itself. In spite of 
Kipling’s outward championship of modern progress, we 
know from his works how he revels in the untouched and 
unalterable viewpoints of the Sussex people and that love 
of the land strikes one of his deepest notes. For that 
reason and for the many associations connected with this 
district, ‘‘ The Kipling Country” with its delightful old- 
world sketches should prove of immense interest. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON VERSE BOOK. By W. J. Sedgefield, 
M.A., Litt.D. 9s. 6d. net. (Longmans, Manchester 
University Press.) 


Many years ago, scholars like Kemble, Thorpe and 
Thomas Wright endeavoured to interest English people 
in Early and Middle English literature. Thereupon arose 
the tribe of Professor Forkbeard (trained in Germany), 
who proceeded with Teutonic thoroughness to turn the 
whole thing into material for philological investigation. 
Now the Teutonic manner is easily acquired, as we may 
see from the multitudinous theses of American graduates. 
Any dull dog can assume successfully an air of profundity, 
and gain a reputation for learning by the simple process of 
being unreadable. We are not ungrateful to the tribe of 
Forkbeard. They contributed enormously to our know- 
ledge of the English language in its earlier stages. Still, 
they did confuse the values. Philology is one thing, and 
literature is another. They were unwearied in their 
labours ; but they made the average man shudder at the 
name of Anglo-Saxon. Fortunately, that stage has passed. 
Literature is coming into her own again, and here, as a 
token, we have this admirable anthology of Old English 
Verse presented to readers as matter for enjoyment rather 
than as material for investigation. Professor Sedgefield 
(the admirable translator of Alfred’s Boethius) prefaces 
each of his selections with an interesting descriptive head- 
note, adds brief explanations of the difficulties and gives 
an adequate, workable vocabulary. It is difficult to see 
how either selection or presentation could be improved. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY FOR THE YOUNG. By 
Margaret E. Tabor. 5s. net. (Methuen.) 


This book may or may not have any connection with 
the Centenary Celebrations of the National Gallery, but 
it is very pleasing to find that the little people are being 
remembered amongst the wonderful provision that is 
made for the grown-ups. Following in the footsteps of 
Ruskin, Miss Tabor has endeavoured to deal with a few 
of the typical pictures and in simple, easy language bring 
out their special beauty and interest, making them so real 
to the child-mind that the attention will be arrested and 
the children will be drawn instinctively to seek these 
characteristics in other pictures and cultivate their powers 
of observation and appreciation. Obviously, those who 
are able to visit the Gallery have a great advantage, but 
for those who cannot do so the many delightful illustrations 
in the book will greatly compensate. 


FREDERICK ANDREWS OF ACKWORTH. By Isaac 
Henry Wallis. 8s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


Naturally this book is of primary interest to the scholars . 


and teaching staff, past and present, of the large Quaker 
School at Ackworth near Pontefract, with which Frederick 
Andrews was connected for sixty years, forty-three of 
which he was the beloved head master. But great though 
the extent of his influence there, it reached a much wider 
sphere, for not only was he a familiar figure in the Society 
of Friends in Great Britain and America, but a popular 
lecturer, a political speaker and a noted cricketer. The 
book, which opens with an interesting survey of the school 
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from the time 
it was founded 
by benefi- 
} cent London 
; physician, Dr. 
Fothergill, in 1777, 
is a wonderful 
revelation of this 
many-sided man 
and shows how 
without friction 
and by sheer per- 
sonality he brought 
about many im- 
provements and 
filled both 
teachers and 
scholars alike with 
} his enthusiasm 
} both for work and 
play. Many 
tributes to the 
affectionate respect 
in which he was 
held and to the 
me ij inspiration gained 
Frederick Andrews from him are con- 
on a Golfing Holiday. tained in these 
From “ Life of Frederick Andrews of Ackworth.” pages, * nd the 
By Isaac Henry Wallis (Longmans). twenty-six por- 
traits and other 

illustrations make an additional interest. 


THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE. By A.C. Benson, C.V.O., 
and Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E. 5s. (Daily 
Telegraph and Methuen.) 

This is “‘ Everybody’s Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House,”’ 
to give it the full title, and is an abbreviation of the large 
and sumptuous work called ‘“‘ The Book of the Queen’s 
Dolls’ House ’’’ by the same writers. The condensation has 
been done, and cleverly, by Mr. F. V. Morley. With this 
catalogue-like preamble we can proceed to the only possible 
comment upon our theme—a few words of unstinted 
praise. The ‘“‘ House’’ itself is a wonder of craftsman- 
ship, and the reader of this volume, which is marvellously 
illustrated, can almost claim to have seen it. The coloured 
pictures of the apartments are triumphs of printing, and 
the reproductions of the contents, some of these actual 
size, give a better idea of this finest model in the world 
(or collection of models) than pages of description could 
give. Yet the pages here written have a life and liveliness 
which we can only admire ; they are fanciful ; they present 
a Lilliputian existence in surroundings correspondingly 
reduced ; and they also tell of some of the problems of 
the construction. The book is well worth purchasing 
apart from its beauty, as a record and a memento of a 
truly wonderful achievement by the most famous artists 
of the day; and as the proceeds from its sale will reach 
charities selected by Her Majesty the Queen we hope it 
will be a great success. 


PURPLE HOURS. By Philip Macer-Wright. Introduction 


by G. K. Chesterton. 5s. (Gay & Hancock.) 


Not so ‘ purple”’ after all; quite a pleasant neutral 
grey, the shade composed of many touches of colour which, 
so we are told, blend into a non-committal tone if seen at 
a correct distance. These sketches appeared in the West- 
minster when that dear, esteemed sea-green was an in- 
corruptible and uncorrupted evening paper beloved by 
all, and the mere statement is enough to label them. Where 
else could they have appeared ? Where else was there 
a ‘‘ market ’’—horrible word !—for them? They are of 
that pretty wit, not always of the purest and most 
effervescent brand, but nearly always sufficiently pleasing 
to pass the critical sentinel, affected by writers of ‘‘ middles ”’ 
and Lamb-like columns in papers otherwise excessively 
worldly-wise and commercial and austere; and as they 


are written by a man who obviously takes a joy in playing 
the game with the English language, we are glad to welcome 
them. Take the betraying titles: ‘‘ Sentiment in Show- 
cases,’’ ‘‘ On Tower Hill,” “‘ The Elephants’ Promenade,”’ 
“Discovering St. Paul’s,” ‘‘ Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens ”’; they give exactly the right note. 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
Part IV: THE Doctor’s BoyHoop. Appendices. 21s. 
(Arden Press.) 

With this fourth part of bis ‘“‘ Johnsonian Gleanings ”’ 
published, Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade completes his close 
trawling and painstaking assortment of details relating to 
the Doctor’s boyhood. The earlier parts of his very 
elaborate work had dealt with the ancestors of Samuel 
Johnson, and with Francis Barber, his devoted negro 
servant. The part next to be issued, the fifth, is to treat 
of Johnson’s bachelor years, covering the period from his 
entering Oxford University to his marriage seven years 
afterwards ; while as to subsequent volumes, Mr. Reade 
confesses that the difficulties which confront him after 
that are ‘‘enough to unnerve the most determined 
investigator.’’ It is greatly to be hoped that his supporters 
—the noble army of Johnsonians—will rally to him in the 
enterprise which he has undertaken; for this delving 
among old registers and documents has the richest possi- 
bilities. Not only does it help to realise the environment 
of the subject concerned, but at any moment it may bring 
to light a circumstance of moment. In the part under 
notice Mr. Reade has gathered together personal details 
of the Doctor’s contemporaries ; amongst them the Rev. 
William Baker, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield, under whom 
young Samuel sat in church and from whom doubtless he 
imbibed something of those principles and prejudices 
which made him afterwards so stout and forthright a 
champion of the Establishment. 


EL RAISUNI, THE SULTAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
His Life Story as told to Rosita Forbes. 21s. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

Mrs. Forbes, intrepid traveller, has done a very good 
book about that remarkable ‘‘ warrior and philosopher, 
saint, tyrant and psychologist,’’ Mulai Ahmed el Raisuni, 
“the Sherif ’’—still known familiarly to us through the 
press as Raisuli. The journey to the mountain fastness 
of Tazrut in Morocco was no light matter ; the sustained 
and lengthy interviews with the Sherif were a feat of 
prodigious endurance. Raisuni was amiable enough and 
obviously quite pleased to relate the adventures of his 
amazing life. But ‘‘ when he became interested in his 
narrative the Sherif lost all sense of time. Once he 
talked from about 7 in the morning till nearly 3 p.m., 
and often he would arrive before dinner and, hardly 
troubling to eat, talk without a pause till 2 or 3 a.m.” 
And the story—‘‘a web of philosophy and atrocities, 
of war and psychology, of politics, ambition and Pan- 
Islamism.’’ The Sultan of the Mountains is before all 
else the champion of Islam against the Christian, of the 
old against the new. He has proved himself a master of 
political intrigue, and his policy has always been directed 
to a single end—the protection and support of his own 
people. Foreseeing the inevitable intervention of Europe 
in Morocco, he determined to manipulate that intervention 
to his own interest, that is the interests of his people. 
Fortune has attended his career and no scruple has impeded 
his pursuit. In the case of Sir Henry Maclean, whose 
ransom cost the British Government £20,000, Raisuni did 
not hesitate to deprive his unhappy prisoner of all sleep 
until he had written the letter demanded by his captor. 


‘Quite pitiless in his punishments and cruelties is Raisuni. 


He had borne unspeakable torture in the early years of 
imprisonment, and hence became indifferent to the 
sufferings of those who offended him. With all his 
strenuous life Raisuni even now is but fifty-four as 
far as his age can be ascertained, and has time for 
many more adventures. Mrs. Forbes has enriched her 


valuable piece of work with a large number of excellent 
photographs. 
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ENGLISH OPERA AT THE 
MOMENT. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 

II.—TueE LIBRETTO QUESTION. 
WROTE the first part of this article with a double 
intention : to write a review of a given musical play, 
which I did, and to define the nature of a good libretto, 
which I did not, but left over for further consideration, 
feeling a lazy man’s pleasure in postponing a question 
which is not easy to meet. I started three argumenta- 
tive hares : one, that English composers lean particularly 
to light music ; two, that English opera will not stand 
sturdily on its feet until librettists supply the right sort 
of feet; and three, that the right sort of feet are 
—what ? It is this last hare which I must now try to 
catch ; but before beginning I should like to suggest 
that the next time the Editor of THE BookMAN has {50 
to spend, he should offer it not for so brief a thing as 
a song-lyric, but for the book of a light opera. The result, 
and the resultant activity, might be a valuable thing. 
When one is trying to say what a thing is it is often 
useful to decide at once what it is not. There are 
various things that a good light opera is not. For one 
thing it is not a fragment, but a complete thing with a 
beginning, middle and end. As I have pointed out, 
Dr. Charles Wood’s two operettas based upon Pickwick 
and Chuzzlewit were only, in effect, preliminary sketches 
for a larger work. They led nowhere, there was no 
development ; their interest as plays largely depended 
upon a previous knowledge of the novels in question. 
Briefly, whatever the excellence of the music, I do not 
think that there is much progress to be made up that 
street. Again, a good light opera is not a mere slinging 
together ot songs and concerted numbers on a plot- 
string that could not possibly hold together of its own 
strength. This is quite a popular method, and one 
example has recently had a considerable success in the 
West End. In this kind of play one sees a fixed look 
come into the actors’ eyes as they steer tortuously into 
the few tags that by sheer irrelevance hitch in the 
next “number.” At the end one goes away wondering 
what it was all about and feeling that the inconsequence 
of a revue or variety programme is really more satis- 
factory because more honesc. Neither is a light opera 
a self-sufficient play with music stuck on. If the play 
is far enough developed to exist as a play the slower 
action of music will only prove a hindrance. The same 
reason makes action or incident, in the usual stage 
acceptance of the words, particularly difficult to combine 
with music. Incident must move quickly. Music 
cannot. It is all a matter of pace. That was the 
trouble with a sumptuous musical play, now running 
in London, to which new librettists had to make struc- 
tural alterations within a week of production. As several 
critics pointed out, the piece contained enough material 
for ten plays. That was why, through sheer lack of 
technique, the authors had failed to write one decent one. 
It may also be of use to point out various factors 
which are advantageous to a musical play, but which 
are as insufficient in themselves to constitute one as a 
suit of clothes is insufficient to constitute a man. Plot 
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is one, hugely important though it is. Wit is another, 
clever lyrics ancther, scenery another, costume another. 
“Kate,” of which I wrote last April, had the last 
three things in abundance, and a good cast and theatre 
as well, but it justified my melancholy prophecy by 
failing all too soon. Gilbert at his second best had 
them all. His correspondence shows his sense of the 
importance of a picturesque mise en scéne and the trouble 
he expended over his verse, but the difference in quality 
between “ Ruddigore ” or “‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” 
as second-rate books, and “ The Gondoliers” or ‘‘ The 
Yeomen of the Guard ”’ as first-rate books can easily be 
felt. All these qualities are admirable in themselves, 
but they will not form a unity unless they are cemented 
by one other ; and that, curious as the word may sound 
in the connection, is character, which may be paraphrased 
as truth to real life. 

Here, without further beating about the bush, I had 
better define. A good libretto consists of a plot (more 
or less rudimentary, but which could conceivably be 
developed into a non-musical play) treated with the 
proper technique, and containing characters which 
interest by their reality. And while I am rashly 
committing myself let me define the vague word 
“technique,’’ which I have used twice, as the ability to 
use the least possible material with the best possible 
result ; for the foundation of theatrical craftsmanship, 
as of thrift and dressmaking, is to use not as much but 
as little material as will produce the desired result. 

Whereupon let me scurry for protection under the 
ample wing of Gilbert, which, to my mind, has moulted 
not a feather, in spite of the assertions of youthful 
correspondents to illustrated papers. Some down, in 
the way of topicalities and minor tags, yes; but real 
pinions in the way of actuality, wit, situation, a sense of 
the theatre, not one ; for the simple reason that Gilbert 
wrote about humanity for humanity, and humanity does 
not change much in thirty years or three hundred. 

But the fact remains, and had best be met at once, 
that at the moment Gilbert is coming in for a good deal 
of depreciatory criticism. He is accused of harshness 
to middle-aged spinsters—a lapse of taste that can be 
admitted though it need not be exaggerated. Many of 
his allusions are out of date. But does this matter ? 
Shakespeare bristles with allusions which not one in a 
hundred understands, or is the better for understanding. 
Who cares? The whole point is that these topicalities 
are the merest froth on the surface. The draught of 
reality is underneath. The particular artinesses ridiculed 
in ‘‘ Patience’ are as dead as art shades, but the sort 
of people who gushed over them are still alive. Every 
boy and every gal is no longer born a little Conservative, 
and it looks as if before long there will be no such thing 
as a little Liberal ; but Private Wilkins is still with us, 
and the song stands as a masterly expression of the 
muddle-headed philosophy of “ that gallant soldier and 
his numerous likes.” 

The live character galvanises even the dead idea. 
If, as I believe, ‘‘ Ruddigore’’ and ‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance ’’ are second-rate Gilbert, it is not for lack 
of wit or a good underlying idea, but because in neither 
play does a single character really “‘ come alive,’ as 
children say. In the best plays at least a part 
of the characters achieve that miracle and become 


unforgettable. The Duke of Plaza Toro is as real as Mr. 
Micawber, an epitome of shabby-genteel opportunism. 
You can imagine Mr. Micawber asking his suite in a 
private tone if it had a cornet-a-piston about it. The 
Duke’s every line and song give you the man; and a 
great part of the audiences’ joy in him is a delighted 
recognition of the fact. It would be possible to multiply 
examples, but the one must serve. 

It was precisely the lack of this individual life that 
makes me consider Mr. A. P. Herbert’s “ The Blue 
Peter,” in spite of its charming lyrics, a failure. The 
plot was a stock one in the style of the Decameron. 
That mattered little. The characters were also stock 
ones, and that mattered everything. The fickle wife, 
the confidante with an itching palm, the jealous husband, 
the disguised lover—they are as old as comedy, and 
serviceable still if living blood is put into them. Neither 
neat lyrics nor neat music will do the trick for them. 
They do not live first and so we are not interested. 

Considered simply as a plot, the story of “ Ruddigore ” 
is one of Gilbert’s best. It is clever, novel and un- 
expected. Compared with it the mere songs are slight 
and obvious, like narrow paths. But real people walk 
along them and at every turn fall into new groupings. 
It is in his management of these points of rest (which 
“ Kate,” for example, almost entirely lacked) that 
Gilbert showed his sense of character and his technical 
economy. The dialogue states the mood, the song 
crystallises it as surely as a Shakespearean song crystal- 
lises the mood of a scene. We sit back content, sure 
that Gilbert will get every ounce out of the situation. 
He almost invariably does. Rarely, as in “ Iolanthe,” 
are characters left standing. Everyone on the stage is 
involved, contributes his characteristic point of view. 
Everything that can be expressed in song is expressed. 
A dozen examples suggest themselves. ‘‘ The flowers 


‘that bloom in the spring ”’ is a neat idea, but Ko-Ko’s 


addition to it is a touch of comic genius. The trio of the 
two Gondoliers and Don Alhambra, which leads to 
the conclusion that, ‘‘ When everyone is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody,” is a perfect example of the 
construction of a brilliantly inevitable episode out of 
nothing in particular. Fairfax’s ballad, “Is life a 
boon ?”’ is another, and the whole of ‘‘ The Yeoman 
of the Guard ”’ is full of them. It is precisely because 
they are so germane to the situation that so few of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s songs are done as concert pieces. 
A half of their excellence depends upon their context. 
They are as different as possible from the vaguely 
relevant ‘“‘ additional numbers” which are usually 
peppered on to musical comedies. Even had the Savoy 
operas not been so jealously guarded no one would have 
tried the additional number game with them, for the 
simple reason that Gilbert has said all that there is to 
say on his subjects. 

What English light opera needs is a new librettist as 
individual as Gilbert. The Sullivan would come almost 
certainly. Sir Landon Ronald may have been exaggera- 
ting when he said recently that, given a new Gilbert he 
could name a dozen new Sullivans, but the opinion is 
worth quoting as the view of a musician. Will he 
come? He may. Mr. Herbert is worth watching, and 
I for one should be very interested if Mr. Milne turned 
his attention that way. 
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THE SCOPE OF MUSIC.* 
By W. Fipp1an Moutton. 


Fifty years ago Charles Villiers Stanford, whose death 
was lamented in THE BooKMAN last month, was wont to 
maintain that music stood to lose seriously if its devotees 
over-specialised, instead of setting themselves to acquire 
an all-round culture, and he backed his opinion by him- 
self taking an Honours degree at Cambridge in Classics, 
when many would have urged him to specialise from the 
start. And here is Dr. Percy Buck, Director of Music at 
Harrow, preaching the same gospel both by precept and 
example. Indeed one of the arresting features of this 
book is that it is written by a first-class musician who is 
also a man of extensive and varied culture, to advocate 
and elucidate the proposition that music, ‘‘ far from 
being a mere adjunct of pleasure might well be an integral 
part of the life of intellectual men.” 

The book is not conspicuously easy, because the subject 
is not easy, but Dr. Buck writes with the earnestness and 
conviction which always characterise him, and he is a 
model of lucidity—and also of the gift of illustration. 
The reader therefore is amply repaid for the time he spends 
on the book; and there are some chapters—notably the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth—which can be read over and 
over again with advantage. The title is not quite indica- 
tive of the nature of the book, though it is not easy to see 
how Dr. Buck could have bettered it. If he had called 
it ‘‘The Physiology and Psychology of Music’”’ he would 
have described his book—and killed it! If he had called 
it ‘‘ Studies in the Art of Appreciation, and the Apprecia- 
tion of Art,’”’ he would have set forth what is most 
conspicuous in his treatment, but at the cost of a cumber- 
some label. So perhaps it is best that he should have 
adopted a non-committal designation, and left further 
information to be gathered from the book itself. 

The outstanding characteristic of the book is its balanced 
judgment. It is by no means colourless in its estimates, 
but it manages to take up strong positions without display- 
ing the heat and lack of tolerance which mark the 
partisan. The only really unkind thing which Dr. Buck 
says is about modern church music, and I quote the passage 
because when so wise, gentle and tolerant a man as he 
uses such strong language it behoves all who are interested 
in the subject to give heed, even when we cannot assent. 
“ We are suffering from an epidemic of the inappropriate in 
our church music, so universal that it is almost impossible 
for a reasonably sensitive musician to sit through a service. 
Chants, hymn-tunes, anthems and often voluntaries seem 
to be expressly chosen so that on Sunday you should be 
reminded of Saturday night’’ (p. 63). What a theme 
that would be for a discussion at the I.S.M.! It wouldn't 
be dull! 

It is on musical appreciation that Dr. Buck is at his 
best. He contends earnestly for the recognition of the 
place of the understanding in that appreciation, as against 
those who would limit it to the feelings. ‘‘ Art reaches 
our feelings through our understandings.’’ But at the 
same time he utters a very definite warning against those 
who preach “ the over-intellectualisation of their art 
until the red blood has gone out of it.”’ His angle of 
approach may be summed up in two very happy and 
illuminative sentences. ‘‘The best critic is the person who 
can find beauty where others have missed it’ (p. 54). 
“ If you are artistic the proof does not lie in your ‘ liking ’ 
pictures and music, but in an overwhelming desire for 
beauty in every cranny of life’’ (p. 75). To these may 
be added a third, even more thought-provoking still, 
where he defines ugliness as ‘‘a name we give, in art, to 
things we have not yet learned to use.’’ That will bear 
being slept on ! 

Just one grumble! Why should a book so worthy and 
so worthily presented, take the letter ‘‘ s ’’ from an entirely 
different fount of type than all the other letters ? 


* “ The Scope of Music.’”” By Percy C. Buck. 6s. (Oxford 
University Press.) 
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Every ‘‘s”’ in the book is palpably slighter than the other 
letters, and gives the impression of having missed its way. 
Of course this may be the last word in the high art of 
typography ; in which case it is one of the ugly things 
which I have not yet learned to use ! 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


GETTIN’ OFF. Music by Percival 
Almey St. John Adcock. (Curwen.) 
This is the kind of song that should cheer the heart of 
even the most jaded of critics. The quaint tune fits well 
the humour of the words, and the whole produces a com- 
plete little picture that is vividly alive. It is refreshing 
to come across a song so far removed from the ordinary 
rut. The humour, simplicity and directness of ‘‘ Gettin’ 
Off’? makes a distinct appeal, and to all those who want 
something out of the common it will certainly prove a 
find.” 
AT EVENTIDE. Arranged from Raff's ‘“‘ Cavatina.” 
by Norman Weir. (Paxton.) 
Arranged from Raff’s ‘‘ Cavatina,’”’ this delightful part 
song for mixed voices has fitting and dignified words. 


Garratt. Words by 


Words 


} By Reginald Redman. (Augener.) 

Two pianoforte pieces that are distinguished by their 
delightfully tuneful melodies. They set one humming. 
In “In Changing Moods”’ there is plenty of scope for 
light and dainty work, with an interlude that calls for 
different handling. ‘“‘In a Gondola” has a graceful, 
swinging rhythm that is very pleasant. 


THE MUSICAL BOX. By Leff Pouishnoff. (Enoch.) 

A skilful pianoforte solo which, as the title indicates, 
is supposed to represent a musical box. The representa- 
tion is entirely successful, and it is merely a personal 
matter as to whether one finds pianoforte musical-boxes 
pleasurable or not. 


THE ROSE THAT BLOSSOMED IN EDEN. By R. 
Martinez Valls. (Enoch.) 


An “ Oriental ’’ waltz, that has a throbbing, swinging 
rhythm. 
IN NORMANDY. Music by J. Maynard Grover. 
Ada Leonora Harris. (Augener.) 


A charming little song with a lilting tune, and words 
that give it a deliciously mischievous ring. 


Words by 


The Drama. 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WIFE.” 


By W. M. PARKER. 


ORE than two months ago ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife ”’ 
arrived at the Court Theatre. One wonders if, 
during her residence in town, this country cousin will 
make a sufficiently lasting impression to warrant her 
being implored to prolong her visit. Should the Devon- 
shire comedy become one of the season’s successes, 
it will be a red-letter event in the career of Eden Phill- 
potts, the playwright. For he has been singularly 
unfortunate with his former London productions. But 
if dramatic success has been 
delayed, many moons have 
waxed and waned since he 
first won fame as a novelist, 
and he has steadily maintained 
that reputation duringa 
quarter of a century. 

No one has before re- 
marked, I think, that the 
main plot of “‘ The Farmer’s 
Wife,” concerned with Samuel 
Sweetland’s four marriage 
proposals, derives from a 
prominent episode in Phill- 
potts’s novel, ‘“‘ Widecombe 
Fair.”’ One is not surprised 
that the playwright found his 
theme in that novel, for, 
among the eighteen works 
constituting his Dartmoor 
cycle, ‘“‘ Widecombe Fair” 
contains the richest profusion 
of rural comedy. 

It has been said that a 
work reveals, to some extent, 
the personality of its author. 
I believe that view to be 
true. Applying it to Eden 


Phillpotts in relation to his work there is no question 
about its truth. You cannot be for long in his com- 
pany without discovering that the comedy in his novels 
clearly reflects the inherent humour of the man himself. 
This came home to me when I first met him in the 
heart of his beloved Dartmoor. 

How does a regional novelist like Phillpotts set to 
work? I asked him that question. ‘I go to a place,” 
he said, ‘‘ with an empty mind, and let my story come 
out of the place to me. I 
never have any idea what 
story a place is going to tell 
me till I get there; but I 
have never failed to find a 
new scene tell me a new 
story. The story gradually 
develops, and I live with it 
through a varying period— 
generally about six months. 
Then it reaches a stage when 
the people have become alive 
to me and clamour to me to 
begin writing about them.” 

During my visit I came to 
know him as a hard worker. 
Each division of the day was 
planned out. This method 
he acquired when in business 
before taking to literature, 
and the habit has remained 
with him ever since. As a 
rule, the morning was given 
over to creative writing. In 
the afternoon he would revise, 
or correct proofs, until tea- 
time, which afforded a _ brief 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts. ‘spite. Fine weather, of 
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course, would lure him out-of-doors and vary the 
routine, but complete relaxation did not come till 
evening, when tobacco and talk held sway. 

Over many a pipeful our conversation drifted to all 
manner of subjects. He gave vent to his views with 
engaging frankness. Though he disclaimed possessing 
the critical faculty, he expressed his opinions of various 
novelists. He never tired of extolling the genius of 
Scott; he had no hesitation in pronouncing Herman 
Melville’s ““ Moby Dick ’’ an epic masterpiece. Judging 
his own novels, he thought less of ‘‘ The Secret Woman,” 
which many have favoured, than of ‘ The Thief of 
Virtue’ and “ Demeter’s Daughter,’”’ two works he 
has always regarded with particular affection. 

In general appearance Eden Phillpotts somewhat 
resembles the late Andrew Lang; he has the same tall, 
lean figure. The grey hairs have “ thrust in,” and give 
him the aspect of a veteran, though he is not much over 
sixty. But he retains the spirit of youth. And the secret 
of that youthful spirit springs, I feel sure, from his eager 
and continued interest in the human scene around him. 

In fine, humour, hard work, and a frank and youthful 
attitude towards life are the features which I discern 
most clearly when attempting to set forth my friend, 
Eden Phillpotts, as I know him. 


THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE, 1923.* 


Mr. Agate’s new book, “ possibly,”’ he says, “ the first 
of a series,’’ is a review of what was best in last year’s fare, 
reprinted from the Sunday Times and Saturday Review. 
The days when one was liable to be asked ‘‘ But who is 
Agate ?’’ are now happily over ; but as his avowed admirer 
from those ‘‘ Buzz-Buzz”’ days I may venture to question 
whether his plan of word-for-word reprinting is wholly 
a good one. Not that these essays are not well worth 
the reprint, nor that their edge is blunted by previous 
acquaintance ; as he has said elsewhere, “‘ work that is 
not worth reading twice was not worth writing once”? ; 
only if one admits that the chief virtue of good criticism 
is its reflection of the critic’s philosophy, one is apt to 
feel that in this week-by-week chronicling the philosopher 
1s sometimes too closely elbowed by the chronicler. Mr. 
Agate strikes the balance as best he may ; but his material 
is sometimes insufficiently provocative, and from a writer of 
his calibre enough is not so good as a feast. One other com- 
plaint. Iam not altogether convinced of the value of some of 
his French citations. I suspect a French bee in the critical 
bonnet which he wears so jauntily—not so loud nor impudent 
a beeas that of Mr. Walkley, of whom a fellow critic once re- 
marked that “‘ he even affects a little pride in his ignorance 
of certain English writers of repute, but give him some 
tuppenny-ha’penny French author and he is content ’’—but 
a bee dangerously drone-like when, for instance, it prompts 
him to quote classical proverbs at second-hand from a 
French translator: “‘ les plus sages ne le sont pas toujours.”’ 

Which said, how much remains on the other side! 
Spiritually he has the critic’s greatest gift—an immense 
and insatiable gusto for the theatre ; technically an equal 
gift of apt quotation and comparison, twin tricks of the 
critic’s trade; his figure of Mr. Drinkwater’s Lee and 
Lincoln, ‘‘ wearing perhaps too much the air of an American 
Romulus and Remus suckled by the same motherly sheep,”’ 
is one which C. E. Montague might have chuckled to write ; 
so is his verdict on “‘ that old French thing, the repentant 
courtesan; every modern playwright since Augier and 
Dumas fils has had a whack at it, so that it comes into 
twentieth century drama like a tin can kicked down the 
street by a parcel of vigorous schoolboys, and bearing 
the dints made by individual legs.’’ Lastly he is one of 


* “The Contemporary Theatre, 1923.’ By James Agate. 
7s. 6d. (Parsons.) 
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the few critics who can distinguish inexorably between a 
good play and good acting. . . . No, this must be “ the 
first of a series’’ after all! It is too good to be discontinued. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


TAFFY.* 

This is the play which caused such a “ shindy’”’ when 
it was produced for a single performance fifteen months 
ago. I suppose few critics have failed to quote Synge’s 
“Playboy ”’ at it; the comparison is inevitable. Both plays 
are of precisely the same type—the quasi-realistic. Synge’s 
piece, whatever else it is, is no photograph of Ireland ; 
yet there is not a point at which the Irish critic can say, 
“This could not have happened.’”’ Such a play is a 
dramatic phenomenon ; on the one hand it is genuine folk 
art ; and on the other simultaneously a thing as artificial 

*“ Taffy.’ By Caradoc Evans. 3s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


as comedy-of-manners itself. So Mr. Evans’s play— 
and with the same result; namely that audiences with 
more sense of patriotism than of humour will be deceived 
by its show of realism, and will take it (or rather hiss 
it) for gospel. There has been lately something of a boom 
in Welsh plays, of which ‘‘ Taffy ”’ is quite the best I have 
read. It moves swiftly and easily, its idiom is quaint 
and racy without being difficult, its malice unforced and 
rich in unexpected turns. Above all it proves itself the 
good wine of drama in that it needs no programmatic 
bush. Twmi, the arrogant farmer, and his three fellow 
deacons, each with his petty-commercial axe to grind, 
make up a rogues’ symphony in which each bears his parf 
with a clarity springing from dialogue alone, unhelped by 
stage directions. In a first play this is the rarest to 
qualities ; and if ‘‘ Taffy’ is Mr. Evans’s first, we have 


not heard the last of him. GRAHAM SUTTON. 
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May 7th.—There was a very large gathering at 
Caxton Hall to hear Mr. George Sampson’s address 
“On Critics and Criticism,’’ and the interest it 
aroused was evident from the spontaneity with 
which members and guests rose to take part in 
the subsequent debate. Mr. Sampson thought 
there was a tendency to underestimate the status 
of the critic; that great criticism ranked also as 
great creative work. He urged that nowadays too 
much reviewing was done by authors; novelists 
sitting in judgment on other novelists, poets on 
other poets, and so on, and argued that the best 
critics of an art were not necessarily the men who 
practised it. Dr. Johnson was an_ inefficient 
dramatist, but Mr. Sampson paid a high tribute to 
the sound and acute criticism in his introduction 
to Shakespeare; touched on the critical insight 
of Lamb and Hazlitt and Coleridge ; the value of 
Wordsworth’s essays on poetry and poetic diction, 
and considered that none of the Victorian critics 
held his ground more surely than did Matthew 
Arnold. Throughout, Mr. Sampson spoke with a 
strength of conviction, a sometimes genial, some- 
times ironic humour, and a wide knowledge of his 

subject that held his audience closely attentive and 
‘ won the majority to agreement with him though 
it left a few dissenting. Mr. Edwin Pugh, in the 
discussion that followed, insisted that there were 
no better critics of novels than men who were 
novelists. themselves, and pleaded for appreciation 
in criticism, for mercy toward young writers ; he 
urged that if a book was not worthy of praise it 
should be passed over in silence. Another speaker, 
a visitor whose name was not given, objected that if 
criticism were nothing but praise it became useless ; 
that it was the critic’s business to praise or condemn, 
impartially, giving his reasons for doing either, and 
that condemnation was often more helpful than 
praise even to the author who had to endure it. 
Mr. Patrick MacGill, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mrs. 
Rowell (who is curator of Dr. Johnson’s house in 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


Gough Square, and enthusiastically endorsed Mr. 
Sampson’s opinion of the Doctor’s introduction to 
Shakespeare), Mr. Ernest Betts, Mr. R. L. Mégroz and 
others took part in the discussion, and when, after a 
breezy and incisive reply to those who had shared and 
those who had contested his views, Mr. Sampson said 
he hoped he had, at least, satisfied his hearers that the 
critic earned his crust, the Chairman confessed that, 
after listening to Mr. Sampson, he felt the critic not 
only deserved his crust but was worthy of his crown. 

May 21st.—The first season of the BookMAN 
Literary Circle was concluded with a Conversazione 
and Dance at the Suffolk Galleries, when members 
and their guests were received by Sir Ernest and 
Lady Hodder-Williams. The attendance numbered 
some two hundred, including Mr. Pett Ridge, Mr. 
Ernest Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick MacGill, 
Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions), Miss Olive 
Wadsley, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Mr. G. L. 
Stampa, Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Miss 
Pamela Hinkson, Mr. Ralph Hodder-Williams, Rev. 
J. M. E. Ross, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Hammerton, Miss 
Jane T. Stoddart, Mr. Sidney Hastings Webb and 
Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
Miss Audrey Lucas, Mr. Alec Waugh, Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss Almey St. John Adcock, Captain J. W. 
Ginsbury, Miss Clara Reed, Miss Maie Hoey, Mr. 
William Blane, Mr. Trevor Allen and Miss Mabel 
Lucie Attwell. There was a short musical pro- 
gramme, when the singing of Miss Daphne Goodman 
was warmly encored, and Mr. Utt Ridge delighted 
the audience with a selection of his dramatic or 
humorous monologues. Mr. F. A. Downing and Mr. 
A. H. Capern acted as masters of the ceremonies, 
and the success of a most enjoyable evening was 
mainly due to them and to the other members of 
the Committee, Mrs. Harry Blanckensee, Mrs. 
Deave, Mrs. Kate Sanderson, Mr. Blanckensee, 
Miss C. Ross, Mr. Peter Struthers, and the secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, who undertook all arrangements 
and so efficiently carried them out. 


PROGRAMME. 


On the 31st May Mrs. Harry Blanckensee conducted a party of members and their friends on a visit 
to places of literary and historic interest in Hampstead. The following series of rambles to places of 
similar interest has been arranged for the summer months : 


June (Saturday, 21st)—Harrow. Conducted by Miss C. Ross. 


July.—Chelsea. 
September.—Stoke Poges. 


Conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 
Conducted by Mr. A. H. Capern. 


Members desirous of accompanying the party on any of these rambles should notify the Secretary 
(Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6), who will furnish full particulars as to 


place and time of meeting. Early application is necessary as each party is limited to twenty-five. 


